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ABSTRACT 


BEST PRACTICES IN PASTORAL LEADERSHIP: 
HELPING CONGREGATIONS THRIVE 


by 
Charlane R. Lines 

This project focuses on leadership practices and skills for clergy serving organized 
congregations. With the decline in organized congregations in the mainline denominations, there 
is clearly a need to rethink how churches and their leaders function if organized congregations 
are to remain a viable part of the societal and religious landscape. Pastoral leadership is just one 
aspect of what is needed to move from declining to thriving, but it is the belief of this researcher 
that it is a vital aspect that is often overlooked and seldom developed with intention. 

Through one-to-one interviews, surveys, and a broad look at published literature on 
leadership in both the secular and religious realms, a list was comprised of best practices for 
clergy. The result of this work is a resource which provides a concise, comprehensive set of 
leadership skills and practices. There is also a list of books, continuing education classes, and 
websites compiled during the interviews. This list provides a starting place for seeking some of 


the training for the development of these skills and practices. 
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CHAPTER 1-INFLUENCES 
Pressures on Leadership Development 

Being a pastor is hard work. Every time a pastor begins a new position in a church, she is 
faced with many challenges. We live in a time that fails to prioritize institutionally based 
religion; people do not automatically come to church out of cultural obligation. So how does a 
pastor help a congregation grow or even maintain current membership while promoting a church 
atmosphere that is life-giving? 

Generational differences impact the expectations of parishioners regarding pastoral 
leadership. Congregants in their retirement years want different things from their pastor than 
thirty-somethings with children expect.’ So how does a pastor communicate and relate to the 
wide range of ages within the congregation? Church cultures vary from one American region to 
another,” and churches in the Midwest and the East have different expectations and ways of 
worship and service from those in the West.* How does a pastor raised and trained in one region 
adapt when taking a Call in a different area of the country? Multi-ethnic communities abound, 
yet most of the churches of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (ELCA) are 
demographically homogenous. How does a pastor encourage a more ethnically diverse faith 
community? In any church there is a variety of personalities, including that of the pastor. What 
does it take for a pastor to work successfully with others? And in 2020, another challenge was 


faced by pastors everywhere: a world-wide pandemic. Are there any leadership skills that can 


' Haydn Shaw, Generational IQ: Christianity Isn’t Dying, Millennials Aren’t the Problem, 
and the Future is Bright (Carol Stream, IL: Tyndale House Publishers, Inc, 2015). 

James Emery White, The Rise of the Nones: Understanding and Reaching the Religiously 
Unaffiliated (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 2014), 21-28. 

3 Based on my experience serving on church staffs in Minnesota, Montana, Oregon, and 
California. 


help navigate something as dramatic and world-changing as this? These are just some of the 
challenges faced by pastors in parish settings that have contributed to the current state of our 
churches. 

If we look at membership numbers, approximately half of the congregations in the Sierra 
Pacific Synod (SPS) of the ELCA are in decline. The following findings support the notion that 
most of the congregations in our synod are far from thriving. By the end of 2018, the records 
show a 17% decline in the number of organized congregations in the SPS with 183 
congregations,* down from 220 in 1998, the year the ELCA was organized.° 

In a report published by the ELCA in March 2020,° data from 133 SPS congregations 
indicated that: 

100 (75%) congregations were in decline 

12 (9%) were stable 

21 (16%) were growing. 

While this accounts for only 72% of the congregations currently in the synod, the 
consistent pattern of declining numbers since 1998 would indicate that this is a fairly accurate 
picture. The national statistics of mainline church growth’ support the claim that the future of 
organized congregations is bleak unless we stop this trend. Good pastoral leadership is needed in 
our parishes if we are going to reverse directions and begin to see our numbers stabilize and, 


hopefully, grow. 





4 “Research and Evaluation,” Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, accessed April 21, 
2019, https://www.elca.org/resources/research-and-evaluation. 

> “Research and Evaluation,” Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, accessed April 5, 
2019, https://www.elca.org/resources/research-and-evaluation. 

© “Research and Evaluation,” Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, accessed April 21, 
2019, https://www.elca.org/resources/research-and-evaluation. 

7 Michale Lipka, “Mainline Protestants Make Up Shrinking Number of U.S. Adults,” Pew 
Research Center, May 18, 2015, accessed April 21, 2020, https://www.pewresearch.org/fact- 
tank/2015/05/18/mainline-protestants-make-up-shrinking-number-of-u-s-adults/. 


The initial data gathered was quantitative, but numbers are not the only aspect in 
determining the health and well-being of our congregations. Thriving congregations are not 
necessarily those whose numbers are growing. I am more interested in seeking to find leadership 
skills and practices that can help increase the numbers of the “stable” category of churches-those 
that are sustaining. My contention based on quantitative and qualitative research, along with 
sustained observation from a leadership position, is that if we can stabilize our churches we will 
then be able to devote time to growing our churches and sharing the love of Jesus with more and 
more people. 

I have served a congregation of the Sierra Pacific Synod for seven years. Four of those 
years I served on the Council of Deans for this Synod. My role as Dean entailed interacting with 
the nineteen churches in my conference, supporting and installing pastors and being a conduit of 
information between the churches and the Bishop’s office. I have spent time listening to pastors 
and lay leaders speak about their congregations and the struggles they are facing. Everyone, to 
some degree, is discouraged and worried about the future. More often than not the words that are 
used to describe many congregations in our synod are “dying,” “old,” “stuck,” “self-absorbed,” 
“poor,” “dwindling.” Much of the administrative and ministerial leadership is focused on 
survival. 

What if we could move from a position of merely surviving, to one of thriving? What if 
pastors could implement leadership skills and practices that foster congregations that are truly 
living instead of dying, moving into the future instead of being stuck, mission-focused instead of 
self-absorbed, self-sustaining rather than poor and growing rather than dwindling? What if all 
pastors had the leadership skills and abilities to help our congregations make these changes and 


become communities that face the future with enthusiasm and hope? 


What are the forces creating decline and discouragement? There is no one, easy answer 
and it does not rest solely within the realm of pastoral leadership. Most pastors are doing the best 
they can in very difficult situations. Pastoral ministry is difficult, draining, and, in some cases, 
can be destructive to the pastor’s emotional and spiritual well-being. This is a serious problem 
for both the pastor and the congregation. J. H. McGarity wrote in his 2016 doctoral project 
research on clergy burnout that, “There seems to be a clear correlation between the declining 
health and well-being of pastors and the declining health, well-being, and influence of 
churches.”® In addition to the difficulties of congregational ministry, pastors are faced with many 
situations that call for a breadth of wisdom and skills that are challenging to develop in the 
course of an incredibly busy schedule. The complexity of pastoral ministry calls for strong, 
healthy and life-giving leadership in our congregations. 

Justification 

The goal of this project is to ultimately promote a church culture that focuses on thriving 
through the implementation of excellent pastoral leadership. By moving beyond a survival 
mindset, congregations can look outward to their neighbors and be the life-giving presence of 
Christ to all. This is not only important on a spiritual level, it is important on a practical level. 
Organized churches have a critical place in our communities, as spiritual havens and places of 
worship, as voices for justice, as places of care for people in every economic and social situation, 
and as communities of hope and grace. As congregations continue to dwindle in ministry 
practices and size, this vital presence is diminishing. This not only impacts the church members 


who are struggling to stay in community but also those who might be drawn to the faith 


8 Jeremy Holt McGarity, “Identifying Characteristics of Pastoral Burnout in Local Church 
Ministry.” (D.Min. Project, Talbot School of Theology, 2016), 3. 


community, thus limiting the people who have an opportunity to experience the good news of 
Jesus Christ in word and deed. This project is important to the churches and current leaders in the 
SPS as well as church leaders still to come. 
Scriptural and theological stance 
The ELCA boldly claims belief in Jesus Christ and uses a churchwide tag-line: ““God’s 
Work, Our Hands.” Our reason for existence is rooted in the witness of scripture and a theology 
of faith that leads to action for the good of all people and creation. Pastoral leadership that helps 
congregations continue this witness and work is vital. I believe: 
I. The church in its organized form still has an important role to play in our society, and 
thriving congregations are vital for sharing the love and freedom that comes through faith 
in God and God’s work in the world. Pastor Brian McLaren, in The Great Spiritual 
Migration, reflects on his experience of how church communities have helped him 
understand more fully God’s love and intentions: 
I wanted and needed a church that would help me live a life of 
love, with as little distraction as possible. I needed sustenance, 
encouragement, and help in loving God, loving myself, loving my 
kids and grandkids and extended family, loving my neighbors, 
especially people I might struggle to love, and loving the earth...I 
discovered at a young age that although you can learn beliefs in 
isolation, you can’t learn love apart from community.’ 

a. Our churches can be communities given to acts of service and compassion as 


reflected in Hebrews 10:24-25: “And let us consider how to provoke one another to 


love and good deeds...” 


° Brian D McLaren, The Great Spiritual Migration: How the World s Largest Religion Is 
Seeking a Better Way To Be Christian (New York: Convergent, 2016), 50-56. 


b. The worship life of our churches can inspire transformation within and beyond our 
sacred space. Colossians 3:12-16 provides this teaching: 


As God’s chosen ones, holy and beloved, clothe yourselves with 
compassion, kindness, humility, meekness, and patience. Bear with 
one another and, if anyone has a complaint against another, forgive 
each other; just as the Lord has forgiven you, so you also must 
forgive. Above all, clothe yourselves with love, which binds 
everything together in perfect harmony. And let the peace of Christ 
rule in your hearts, to which indeed you were called in the one 
body. And be thankful. Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly; 
teach and admonish one another in all wisdom; and with gratitude 
in your hearts sing psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs to God. 


c. Our churches can give priority to the proclamation of a radical Gospel that is 
inclusive of all people and reflects a commitment to the words of Romans 10:12-15: 


For there is no distinction between Jew and Greek; the same Lord 
is Lord of all and is generous to all who call on him. For, 
“Everyone who calls on the name of the Lord shall be saved.” But 
how are they to call on one in whom they have not believed? And 
how are they to believe in one of whom they have never heard? 
And how are they to hear without someone to proclaim him? And 
how are they to proclaim him unless they are sent? As it is written, 
“How beautiful are the feet of those who bring good news!” 


II. While there are many Christian denominations that provide church communities, I 
believe that the Lutheran understanding of what it means to be “church” is an important 
voice in the world and thus, should be supported and encouraged to thrive. 

a. “ELCA congregations are centers for evangelical mission, where people of faith 
celebrate, learn and connect with one another and others around the world through 


service and weekly worship.”!° 


'0“Congregations,” Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, accessed January 11, 2020, 
https://www.elca.org/About/Congregations. 


b. ELCA values include forgiveness and reconciliation, dignity, compassion and justice, 
inclusion and diversity, courage and openness to change, and faithful stewardship of 
God’s creation. !! 

c. The ELCA understands that we are called to be church for the sake of the world, 
rather than church for the sake of our own personal gain.'” 

Il. The church leader who is called to serve is obligated by professional ethics and by 
scriptural guidance to actively seek ways to inspire, lead, and accompany the 
congregation in ways that facilitate a thriving community. 

a. Two questions that are asked of candidates at their ordination speak to this: 

(1) Before almighty God, to whom you must give account, and in 

the presence of this assembly, I ask: Will you assume this office, 

believing that the church’s call is God’s call to the ministry of 

word and sacrament? (2) Will you pray for God’s people, nourish 

them with the word and sacraments, and lead them by your own 

example in faithful service and holy living? 
These questions indicate a public and spiritual accountability for the way in which a 
pastor fulfills her role in the community. The second question also addresses the 
expectation that a pastor is to lead by example. It is not enough to “talk the talk,” a 
pastor must also “walk the walk.” 

b. Scripture calls us to develop and offer our capacities, for the good of the whole: 

The gifts he gave were that some would be apostles, some 
prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and teachers, to equip the 
saints for the work of ministry, for building up the body of Christ, 
until all of us come to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 


of the Son of God, to maturity, to the measure of the full stature of 
Christ. (Ephesians 4:11-13) 


'! Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, “Mission & Vision.” 
Me Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, “About.” 


c. The ordination call to public and personal accountability is found in the Pastoral Letters 
of the New Testament: 


1. These are the things you must insist on and teach. Let no one 
despise your youth, but set the believers an example in speech and 
conduct, in love, in faith, in purity. Until I arrive, give attention to 
the public reading of scripture, to exhorting, to teaching. Do not 
neglect the gift that is in you, which was given to you through 
prophecy with the laying on of hands by the council of elders. Put 
these things into practice, devote yourself to them, so that all may 
see your progress. Pay close attention to yourself and to your 
teaching; continue in these things, for in doing this you will save 
both yourself and your hearers. (I Timothy 4:11-16) 


2. “Hold to the standard of sound teaching that you have heard from me, in the 
faith and love that are in Christ Jesus. Guard the good treasure entrusted to you, 
with the help of the Holy Spirit living in us.” (2 Tim 1:13-14) 
3. “And the Lord’s servant must not be quarrelsome but kindly to everyone, an apt 
teacher, patient, correcting opponents with gentleness.’ (2 Tim 2:24-25) 
d. The Apostle Paul’s letter to the Romans is a reminder of the special gifts that each 
Christian is given and an exhortation to use those gifts in service to the greater 
community: 


I appeal to you therefore, brothers and sisters, by the mercies of 
God, to present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable to God, which is your spiritual worship. Do not be 
conformed to this world, but be transformed by the renewing of 
your minds, so that you may discern what is the will of God—what 
is good and acceptable and perfect. For by the grace given to me I 
say to everyone among you not to think of yourself more highly 
than you ought to think, but to think with sober judgement, each 
according to the measure of faith that God has assigned. For as in 
one body we have many members, and not all the members have 
the same function, so we, who are many, are one body in Christ, 
and individually we are members one of another. We have gifts 
that differ according to the grace given to us: prophecy in 
proportion to faith; ministry, in ministering; the teacher, in 
teaching; the exhorter, in exhortation; the giver, in generosity; the 


leader, in diligence; the compassionate, in cheerfulness. (Romans 
12:1-8) 


The ELCA Constitution Chapter 7.31.01 states that “Persons admitted to and continued 
in the ordained ministry of this church shall satisfactorily meet and maintain...(d) academic and 
practical qualifications for ministry, including leadership abilities and competence in 
int™personal relationships.”!? This section of our governing document presupposes that 
leadership abilities and good people skills are necessary for pastors. Pastors face the challenge of 
how to develop these vital tools for their vocation. 

There is a disconnect between what is expected of pastors by the institution of the ELCA 
and the training that ELCA seminaries provide. While varying from school to school, required 
leadership courses for students make up a small portion of required credits. Pacific Lutheran 
Theological Seminary (PLTS), in their list of recommended course sequence lists “Church 
Leadership” for 1.5 credits. The shorter intersession terms include classes on Social 
Transformation and related preaching skills, Evangelism, and Faith-Based Community 
Organizing totaling 9 credits if all of these classes are taken.'* Lenoir-Rhyne University offers a 
Master of Arts in Religious Leadership that could be added onto a student’s time at the affiliated 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary. This would add another 36 hours of study onto an 
already large (92) number of hours needed for the Master of Divinity degree that leads to 
ordination.'> For an 84-credit degree, Trinity Lutheran Seminary requires a 3-credit class on 


Theological Leadership to be taken during a student’s internship. This class focuses on 


'3 Constitutions, Bylaws, and Continuing Resolutions of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America, November 2019 edition, 27-28. 

'4 “Recommended Sequences,” Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, accessed November 
26, 2020, https://www.plts.edu/students/academic-resources/recommendedsequences. 

'S “Graduate Program Curriculum,” Lenoir-Rhyne University Catalog 2019-20 (Hickory, 
NC: LRU, 2019). 


“Emphasis on self-awareness and commitment to growth as keys to effective leadership.” !© They 
also require one elective from a set of “ministry topics” in which two of the five could be 
considered leadership topics: missional stewardship and ministry of administration.'’ Lutheran 
School of Theology at Chicago’s M.Div. program includes 27 courses, two of which are classes 
on Ministerial Leadership that teach “oversight in and stewardship of communities that discerns 
and develops the gifts of all disciples.”'’ Wartburg Seminary, in their 83 credit course load 
requires a class called “21st Century Leadership.”!? United Lutheran Seminary requires 72 
academic credits, offering one class called “Equipping the Saints/Church Administration.””° The 
M.Div program at Luther Seminary includes an option to concentrate on congregational mission 
and leadership. The core curriculum includes six courses under the heading “Leadership for 
Mission.” As the largest of the ELCA seminaries, it is no surprise that they offer a larger 
selection of leadership classes. 

Looking through the curriculum requirements of the seven ELCA seminaries, the 
conclusion I reach is that leadership skills are expected to be developed through spiritual 
formation, Biblical study, and contextual education that provides mentoring from established 
church leaders. While this is certainly the hoped for outcome, it assumes that the supervisors in 


the contextual education settings are themselves skilled at leading congregations and understand 





16 “Master of Divinity,” Capital University, accessed May 15, 2020, 
http://bulletin.capital.edu/preview_program.php?catoid=13&poid=2304&returnto=450. 

'” Capital University, “Master of Divinity.” 

'8 “Master of Divinity,” Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago Catalog 2019-2020 
(Chicago: LSTC, 2019). 

'9 “Master of Divinity Degree Program,” Wartburg Theological Seminary Course Catalog 
2019-2021 (Dubuque: WTSC, 2019). 

0 “Master of Divinity,” United Lutheran Seminary, accessed November 26, 2020, 
https://catalog.uls.edu/degree-programs/master-of-divinity. 
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the need for intentional focus on leadership development. Consequently, leadership is not always 
developed during seminary education. 

What seems to be lacking in seminary education is a comprehensive resource of best 
practices for generalized leadership in parish ministry. While specialized skills are important and 
certainly needed, such as those related to community organizing, or ministry to the marginalized 
and underserved in urban areas, they are not skills that fit every ministry situation, nor do they 
necessarily address personal practices by pastors that impact congregational relationships and 
ministry. 

Once seminary is completed and a pastor moves into parish ministry, he or she might 
pursue continuing education to develop leadership skills if there are available resources. My 
conversations with other pastors has confirmed my own experience regarding leadership 
development; one pastor admitted that he had not found many resources that were helpful, 
another said that he was often disappointed in what he read in leadership literature. If a pastor is 
able to find a suitable leadership event or class, the next challenge is to find the time and 
finances available to facilitate the continuing education. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this project is to gather the wisdom of ELCA clergy serving in the Sierra 
Pacific Synod, survey published leadership literature and create a resource that offers a summary 
of leadership skills and tools that are needed to do ministry in the 21-century. The hope is that 
this will inspire and help pastors when considering issues surrounding congregational life and 
their role as leaders. By strengthening the leadership practices of pastors in our synod, there is 
more opportunity for congregations in our ministry context to thrive. This, in turn, will lead to 


healthier and more sustainable ministry, and more encouraged and supported pastors. 


11 


A pastor’s week is full. Time is spent in worship and sermon preparation, pastoral care, 
administrative tasks, teaching (and related prep work), meetings, and other ministry tasks as they 
arise. While most pastors are avid readers, there is seldom time to engage in the publications 
available on leadership. 

Intentional cultivation of leadership skills does not seem to be priority. As mentioned 
earlier, there is limited seminary training focused on development of leadership skills. 
Additionally, while our synod guidelines strongly suggest that congregations provide at least two 
weeks and $750 each year for a full-time pastor’s continuing education, there is no guarantee that 
this will happen. If the pastor happens to be less than full-time, it is possible that no money or 
time is set aside for educational purposes. The SPS hosts a Professional Leaders Conference each 
year but attendance is not mandatory, it is expensive and the learning sessions do not always 
focus on leadership practices. 

If leadership does not need to be intentionally cultivated, then does that mean leadership 
is instinctual? That pastors will figure out how to lead a congregation as they journey together? If 
that were the case, I believe our churches would be in better shape and our pastors would be 
healthier and more encouraged. In my experience of listening to pastors talk about why they 
entered into ministry and why they continue to serve the church, it is that they feel called to 
ordained ministry because of a passion for the Gospel and a desire to serve and help other 
people. People do not go into ministry because they feel called to manage volunteers, weather 
the storms of cultural and social upheaval with a group of anxious people, or spend a lot of time 
dealing with congregational conflict, yet, it is all part of pastoral leadership that clergy face on a 


regular basis with very little training in how to handle it. 


12 


Believing that excellent leadership is not instinctual and can be learned, there are many 
books and articles on leadership, both pastoral and secular. Some are specific to a particular 
style of leadership such as adaptive leadership or pastor as coach. Many focus on specific skill 
sets like emotional intelligence, pastoral self-care, navigating conflict, team building, etc. The 
goal of this project is to create a single resource that provides specific practices and resources in 
leadership that work for this ministry context and the ELCA pastors who serve here. 

Method, Scope and Definitions 

For the purpose of this project, “church leaders” are those who are on the roster of the 
ELCA as ordained in the Ministry of Word and Sacrament and are currently under call to an 
organized congregation. I am limiting my focus to the organized congregations of the ELCA 
within the geographic boundaries of the Sierra Pacific Synod. While understanding that each 
congregation has its own personality, history and ways of being a church, I will not be 
incorporating these individualistic traits into interpretation of the data. 

In February 2020 a survey was sent to all rostered leaders of the SPS. In the survey, 
pastors were asked to describe their leadership style and to identify the ways in which they 
implemented various aspects of pastoral leadership such as presiding at worship, offering 
pastoral care and accomplishing administrative tasks. They were also asked to share their 
practices of self-care and dealing with conflict in the congregation. At the end of the survey 
pastors were asked to self-evaluate as to whether or not they believed their church to be thriving, 
given the parameters set out by the ELCA in Future Directions 2025.*' There was also an 


opportunity for respondents to add or subtract from that list of parameters. The goal was to 





*1 “Future Directions,” Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, accessed April 5, 2019, 
https://www.elca.org/future?_ga=2.224183389.796973793.1615061196- 
192908404.1615061196. 
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investigate the possibility of correlation between the leadership practices utilized and the health 
and well-being of a congregation. This survey was sent out using Survey Monkey as the 
platform. All responses were anonymous. 

Additionally, between April and September 2020, thirty-one phone interviews were held 
with church leaders. The questions asked during these conversations were more generalized; 
inviting reflection on congregational leadership, what has been helpful regarding leadership 
resources, and how they, as leaders, determine whether or not a congregation is thriving. I also 
encouraged them to consider filling out the online survey if they had not already done so. Prior to 
these conversations, each pastor received a digital copy of the “Consent to Participate” form and 
was asked to sign and return it to me or to contact me with concerns or questions. The 
information received from the pastors during the phone interviews has been assembled and 
organized as a whole for the purpose of analysis. No individual responses that would serve to 


identify the respondent have been quoted in this paper. 
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CHAPTER 2-THE RESEARCH PROJECT 

The research for this project was three-fold. It included my own reading of various texts 
and publications regarding different styles and practices in leadership, a survey that went to all 
rostered leaders in the Synod, and individual phone calls with pastors in the synod who had been 
pointed out to me by colleagues as good leaders pastoring thriving congregations. 

In the realm of leadership publications I explored publications which focused on church 
leadership as well as leadership in the secular/business world; authors included both women and 
men, and people of varying races and cultural experiences. I identified ten leadership traits and 
skills that were mentioned most in my research. In order of frequency, starting with the highest 
number of mentions: A current understanding of best leadership practices involves 

1. encouragement and empowerment of others 

2. continual focus on the mission and vision of the organization 

3. listening well 

4. putting relationships first 

5. working collaboratively 

6. life-long learning 

7. self-awareness 
8. being able communicate in ways that are effective 
9. awareness of the culture of the community which she leads 
10. understanding and utilizing emotional intelligence 

Two more traits that were mentioned more than others but didn’t quite make the “top ten” 
list are adaptability and accountability, although a case could be made that by implementing the 
top ten practices, a leader will be adaptive and accountable. More attitudes and practices were 
mentioned in the publications that further expand the vision of what makes a good leader. Again, 
many of the following could be understood as varying aspects of the top ten or can be looked at 


independently: discipline in personal/spiritual life, understanding and proper use of power, 


humility, loving attitude, multicultural awareness and involvement, administrative skills, 
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understanding of systems/systems theory, good self-care, courage, transparency, forgiving and 
able to offer an apology when needed, gratitude, generosity, patience, the ability to coach people. 

From these lists it seems clear that leadership skills are not easily defined and are subject 
to the biases and experience of those writing the books. My personal experience has caused me 
to be surprised by these readings. For instance, I believe that good self-care should get at least as 
many mentions as the ability to be a life-long learner. This belief comes from my experience 
with pastors, including myself, who have not always exercised good self-care to the detriment of 
themselves and the communities that were being served. In my own ministry, I struggle with 
good self-care related to time management and levels of commitment to various ministry tasks. 
When I do not care for myself I end up being less patient with others, more frustrated that others 
are not doing more for the ministry, less tolerant of mistakes, and dissatisfied with my 
professional and personal life. 

Despite the challenges of compiling a clear-cut list of excellent leadership skills, I 
worked to create a survey to capture the process of pastors in this synod as they lived into their 
roles as leaders. I wanted to understand which of these various skills were implemented and 
which skills seemed less vital in actual parish settings. This emailed survey queried rostered 
leaders of the synod to learn specific habits of clergy, with the project of finding emerging 
patterns of actions, habits, and lifestyle. The hypotheses was that those clergy who self-identified 
as leaders of thriving churches would be strong leaders who implemented the skills and traits 
found in the top ten of the published materials. With the help of synod staff, the survey was sent 
from the synod office with an introductory letter.” The email with the survey link was sent to 


330 active pastors, approximately 170 of whom were serving congregations and synodically 
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authorized worshipping communities in the synod. The survey did not solicit response from most 
who ventured to open the email. Of the 170, 27 responded to the survey-a 16% response rate. 

The survey” addressed leadership style, pastoral role in vision and mission, conflict 
management, personnel management (both volunteer and paid), administrative skills, preaching 
and teaching practices, approaches to pastoral care, and self-care disciplines. Four questions 
were focused on their ministry setting to help in the evaluation of their responses to the final 
questions regarding their congregations and how they are or are not thriving. 

In reviewing the returned surveys, I found the narrative responses helpful for this project. 
I gained some important anecdotal comments that have strengthened my findings in the personal 
interviews and the published literature. Regarding many of the multiple choice or single word 
answers, due to the broad focus of the questions I was unable to find a pattern of leadership that 
was helpful. One example of that is a question regarding modes of communication that happen 
outside of organized gatherings. Seeking to determine if there was one venue of communication 
that seemed more prominent in thriving congregations, I asked for percentage of communication 
that happens via Facebook, text, email, postal service, phone, in person, or “other.” Respondent 2 
noted 100% of communication is done via postal service and 100% on email, 40% on Facebook, 
20% in person and 10% each via text and phone calls. This answer presents several questions: Is 
all communication duplicated? Is this indicative of large-scale communication only? A guess 
would be that congregational announcements get sent fully through the postal service and 
duplicated on email, and communication with individuals is divided between Facebook, text, 


phone calls and in person, but I am unable to confirm that. 
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On a personal note, when I received some unenthusiastic responses from colleagues, I 
was able to exercise some developing leadership skills in the realms of listening well and 
utilizing emotional intelligence. One pastor emailed me to tell me he would not respond to the 
survey and shared his critique of it. His email caused me to ponder what might be going on 
“behind the words” to cause such a strong reaction and what questions touched a nerve for him 
that caused him pain? Another pastor told me that he does not do surveys that require narrative 
responses which made me wonder what the challenge was for him? Of those who did fill out the 
survey, three pastors skipped a majority of the questions. This causes me to wonder: Did they not 
understand the questions? Were they too busy to offer a complete response? Was the topic 
unimportant? What is their level of tolerance for things that they think are wasting their time? 
How does this tolerance level transfer to their dealings with parishioners? Some pastors chose to 
“‘mis-understand” the questions and reply with what I interpret to be their version of sarcasm. For 
instance, in response to five different questions that addressed sermon preparation, feelings about 
personal life, personal spiritual practices, Sabbath observance and mental health care, 
Respondent 23 mentioned engaging in walks. When answering a question about a physical 
exercise regimen, the response was “I don’t know how often you want me to say it, but most 
days I get 1-2 hours of walking or running.” Interestingly, the fact that this person’s response to 
every situation seems to be walking was looked at as a problem with my questions. Which makes 
me wonder, again, about a pastor’s ability to deal with frustration and the ways in which 
parishioners are treated when they become “annoying.” Respondent 2 answered the question 
about the ways in which they maintained appropriate boundaries with the congregation: “Don’t f 
the flock. It’s simple.” Questions that arise for me are: Did that pastor mean to be disrespectful 


and if so, why? Is that the only boundary that this pastor believes is necessary? This pastor 
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indicated serving in this particular congregation for many years. Does that mean all the 
conversation about other types of boundary holding is unnecessary? Does it really just come 
down to refraining from having sex with your parishioners? 

I willingly admit that the survey was less than perfect, but these and other responses have 
strengthened my concern regarding the leadership skills of pastors serving congregations. How 
does the lack of tolerance for challenge or the disrespectful responses translate into the ways in 
which these pastors lead their congregations? If their response to a colleague who has asked for a 
small portion of time is such then how do they respond to parishioners who ask for much more? 

The third step in my research was to speak directly with individual pastors. Originally, 
my plan was to invite pastors to gather around the synod in small groups. With the onset of 
Covid-19, that idea could not come to fruition. In hindsight this turn of events led to research 
which was much more productive. I reached out to pastors who have wide-ranging interactions 
with congregations in our area and asked for a list of congregations that they have observed as 


“thriving;””+ 


as well as pastors whom they estimate to be good leaders. These lists comprised my 
interview directory. I added to this list those pastors who, while serving congregations, are also 
serving in various leadership positions at the synodical level: synod staff, deans and discipling 
team chairpersons. I requested seventy phone interviews and was granted thirty-one; a 44% 
response rate. 

The interviews ranged from thirty minutes to an hour in length and focused on four 


questions: 


1. What does a thriving congregation look like to you? 


4 The challenge of defining this word will be addressed in Chapter 3. Reflection on the 5 
goals mentioned in Future Directions 2025 was the basis for this particular request. 
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2. What are the leadership qualities/skills/habits that seem to best for helping a 
congregation thrive? 
3. Do you have any resources that you use/recommend for growing in pastoral 
leadership? (books, websites, persons, etc.) 
4. Do you have any general thoughts on pastoral leadership? 
While the written survey focused on specifics, the phone interviews were more generalized to 
help elicit common themes among respondents. The results of the interviews were more 
satisfying than the written surveys in the level of engagement and the deepening of collegial 


relationships. 
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CHAPTER 3-CONGREGATIONAL VITALITY AND THRIVING CHURCHES 

This chapter addresses the topic of congregational vitality and how we define a thriving 
church. It was clear right from the beginning of my research that there are many different ideas 
of what “thriving” means. The ELCA is known in three expressions: Churchwide (the national 
level of the denomination), Synods (regional groups of which there are sixty-five), and 
Congregations (individual churches.) Since Churchwide sets the tone and overall expectations 
for our denomination, I began with that expression of the ELCA to see what a healthy and 
thriving church looks like. 

The ELCA Church Council adopted a document called Future Directions 2025” that 
outlines five goals for our church as a denomination. They are to be: 

1. a thriving church spreading the gospel and deepening faith for all people. 

2. achurch equipping people for their baptismal vocations in the world and this church. 

3. an inviting and welcoming church that reflects and embraces the diversity of our 

communities and the gifts and opportunities that diversity brings. 
4. avisible church deeply committed to working ecumenically and with other people of 
faith for justice, peace and reconciliation in communities and around the world. 

5. a well-governed, connected and sustainable church. 
When asked, “What do the future directions mean for the ELCA? Who owns them and what are 
they meant to do?,” the ELCA Church Council has responded:”° 

1. The directions came from a whole-church process to identify the longer-term 


aspirations and priorities of the ELCA. They express what this church has collectively 


= Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, “Future Directions.” 
= Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, “Future Directions.” 
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said is important. We own these together. Regarding the oversight, the Church 
Council owns the directions on behalf of the whole church. The Conference of 
Bishops has affirmed them and so has the Administrative Team of the churchwide 
organization. 

2. The directions provide a framework for the shared leadership and ministry strategy 
for the church we believe God is calling the ELCA to be. 

3. They will empower leaders across this church to work together on strategic areas that 


the whole church has identified to be important for the future. 


These five goals from Future Directions 2025 are helpful to my research in that they 
incorporate all aspects of church life: sharing the Gospel for the betterment of people’s 
spiritual/personal lives, encouraging an outward focus that looks at our neighbors in need and 
responds, promotes communities that are inclusive and cooperative, and also addresses the 
administrative aspects of being a public entity. My question in reading these goals is: are they 
generalized so that they can be applied to the whole church but too vague to have any practical 
influence on the everyday functioning of a congregation? 

The ELCA employs churchwide “Directors for Evangelical Mission” or DEMs, who 
include in their work mission development and congregational renewal. Recently their work 
around the ELCA has been focused on congregational health. When looking at whether or not a 
congregation is thriving, there seem to be two legs on which the congregation should be 
standing. The first is “vitality.” In 2014 the Congregational Vitality Project was launched in an 


effort to “create an efficient, statistically robust instrument that describes congregational vitality 
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beyond membership growth and financial stability.””’ As part of the project, fifteen areas of 
congregational life were addressed in the 2016 parochial report. The report is an annual 


submission each pastor is asked to fill out at the end of the year. 





Poorly Somewhat Great | ss 





How well do these phrases describe 


your congregation? ! e 33 2 








Worship nurtures people’s faith 





Deepens people’s relationship with God 





A clear sense of mission 





Excitement about the congregation’s future 





Always ready to try something new 





A positive force in the community 





Works for social justice/advocacy 





Hardly Well Very 


How well does your congregation... at all Well 





Incorporate new members into 
congregational life 

Seek out and use the gifts of members of all 
ages 

Build strong, healthy relationship among 
members 

Manage disagreements in a healthy, 
respectful manner 

Address social concerns (helping those in 
need) 

Equip members to share their faith with 
others 




















Interact with the local community 





Help members live out their faith in their 
daily lives 





Total all rows 
Vitality Score (Divide total by 15) 


























column 





7 “Resources,” Congregational Vitality Project, accessed September 4, 2020, 
http://www.congregationalvitalitysurvey.com/Resources.html. 
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From this, it can be concluded that vitality is measured in connections with God, each other, and 
the world. All of these aspects are concerned with what is happening within the congregation. 
The second leg of a thriving congregation is sustainability. Sustainability is measured by 
what is happening around the congregation in the greater community. Is there a change in 
demographics? Is the local economy struggling or is it robust? Are people moving into the 
community or moving out of the community? In this respect, “thriving” is highly contextual. 
The interviews and surveys that were completed for my research generally back up these 
findings and suppositions by the greater church that focus on vitality. addressed the ELCA 
Future Directions document in the written survey by asking directly: 
1. Does your congregation engage in ministry both to its own members and to the 
surrounding community? 
2. Does your congregation provide opportunity for spiritual growth and transformative 
experiences? 
3. Does your congregation reflect the diversity of the surrounding community? 
4. Does your congregation anticipate a sustained and sustainable future for itself? 
5. Does your congregation work in cooperation with and beyond denominational 
partners? 
Respondents were invited to critique these questions by responding to this question: “If you were 
to write a definition of a thriving congregation, what would you add or remove from the list in 
the previous question?” Nineteen of the twenty-seven respondents answered this question, four 
of whom indicated that the questions/areas of focus were sufficient. Three wanted clarification or 
more details related to the questions. Twelve suggested additional components of thriving 


congregations, all of which were echoed in the personal interviews. 
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Combining the survey responses to the questions listed above and the interview responses 
to the question, “What does a thriving congregation look like?” a wide swath of responses was 
received. The greatest number of responses centered on the spiritual health of the congregation 
and the church’s vision or purpose including an outward focus which responds to the needs of 
the community. There was a strong expression of understanding that leadership must be shared 
between pastor and laity. Many respondents indicated an understanding that the majority of the 
leadership is to be done by laity, with the role of the pastor as the identifier and trainer of 
congregational leaders. The pastor is also called on to be the voice of empowerment and 
encouragement. Other aspects of “thriving” which respondents referenced were the need for 
congregations to be open, inviting, and intentional in their welcome. Emotional and financial 
health, multi-generational involvement, worship, and the congregation’s ability to handle conflict 
were also mentioned, but minimally. 

It is clear that defining a “thriving congregation” is not an easy matter; it is highly 
subjective and prone to the personal motivations and ministry focus of each pastor and church 
leader. It is also contextual. Not every congregation will experience a vibrant multi-generational 
ministry or be in a place where financial resources are abundant, yet they might thrive. Despite 
this difficulty, I have tried to bring all the gathered input together into a definition that seems to 
represent the majority understanding and vision for thriving congregations: 

A thriving congregation is one that is centered on Jesus Christ, committed to 

spiritual growth, and actively involved in serving and advocating for the local and 

global community. There is also a shared commitment with the pastor for the 

well-being of the church through lay leadership, a common vision, healthy 

interpersonal relationships and an open and inclusive gathering of all. 


This definition does not include every detail mentioned in the interviews and survey, but 


within the areas mentioned are places for the other details to reside. These details include: 
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skillful handling of conflict, forward thinking in planning, attending to emotional, spiritual, and 
financial health, worship that is engaging and done well, multi-generational involvement and the 
growth of the faith community through baptisms and outreach. 

This complex array of expressed goals leads me to the question of pastoral leadership as 
an overarching focus of this project. If thriving congregations—those that are vital and 
sustainable—are the goal and, I believe, a necessity for our communities, what skills, gifts, 
abilities, and habits are important for pastors to embrace so that we might be better able to help 


our congregations-in whatever setting-thrive? 
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CHAPTER 4-ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS 

In this chapter I will discuss the results of my personal interviews and surveys and 
compare the top responses to those that I found in the readings from the “experts” in leadership. 
With the belief that not everyone can be good at everything, I will then create a practical and 
manageable list of what I believe to be priorities for pastoral leaders in any setting. It is my hope 
that by creating a focus of leadership traits and skills, the practice of growing in pastoral 
leadership can be embraced by those who are seeking guidance. 

Of the two approaches to my research with pastoral colleagues, the personal interviews 
were the most rewarding and helpful. Those pastors who were willing to return my initial inquiry 
were very open in sharing their experiences in leadership, both the positive and the negative. The 
survey responses were less satisfactory due to two reasons. First, as I have found through 
experience and in conversation with other researchers, surveys are not returned at high rates. 
Second, I created a very long survey that caused most respondents to quit before they began. Of 
those who completed the survey, two respondents skipped most of the questions. While I was 
looking for specific skills that supported good pastoral leadership, the results of the survey 
instead served to provide anecdotal comments to supplement the interviews and readings that I 
employed. 

Appendix C contains a comprehensive list of responses from surveys and interviews 
regarding components of leadership that encourage congregations to thrive. In an effort to be 
accurate in my compiling of information, I included all comments from the interviewees. Several 
times the same idea was communicated in various ways so this portion of the paper will 


summarize in order to bring focus to a set of common traits and skills. 
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Responses are divided into categories of leadership style, leadership identity, continuing 
education, vision and mission, conflict management, relationships in the congregation, personnel 
management, administrative skills, communication, preaching and teaching, pastoral care, and 
self-care. Consistent with everything else that I have written, these categories are not clear-cut 
and some may be sub-categories of each other. For instance, in Appendix C I have separated out 
pastoral care comments from responses regarding communication, relationships and personnel 
management. Even though these four categories involve similar skills such as good listening and 
the ability to express oneself clearly, each of the four areas require a unique approach. Listening 
as an exercise of pastoral care may require a different approach than listening as a supervisor 
would listen to a staff member. While they are separated out in the appendix, for the purpose of 
this project, my analysis and discussion will combine them under the topic of “relationship 
building and maintaining.” 

The challenge of identifying clear, well-defined leadership qualities for pastors is a 
quandry that has been faced by others in their research into similar topics. A survey done by 
Robert B. McKenna and Katrina Eckard included 101 senior pastors from several denominations. 
They found 23 areas for measuring effective leadership along with about a quarter of the 
respondents offering up leadership areas that did not fit into the researcher’s parameters. 
“Researchers have not been able to identify one style or characteristic that appropriately 
represents overall pastoral leadership effectiveness””® 
I have identified five priorities for healthy and effective leadership. While there were 


several other skills and priorities mentioned in the interviews, these five priorities encompass the 


°8 Katrina Eckard and Robert B. McKenna, “Evaluating Pastoral Effectiveness: To Measure 
or Not to Measure,” Pastoral Psychology 58, (2009): 303, doi:10.1007/s11089-008-0191-5. 
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majority of responses and are needed in any congregational setting. These priorities will, I 
believe, encourage competence and skill development in other areas as needed. 
Leadership Focus 

Not surprisingly, this component was the one to receive the most attention. Within this 
list, respondents listed styles based in emotional intelligence, the empowerment of others, 
adaptive leadership, and non-anxious leadership, as some of the most important ways to lead. 
Combining these responses with the results of the published works cited in this project, the four 
elements of leadership style made it to the top of the list. 

Empowerment of others is a necessary aspect of church leadership. The majority of 
pastors serve in solo positions-often without support staff. Without the ability to encourage, train 
and empower others to take on leadership roles, a solo pastor will quickly burn out. 
Theologically, this empowerment is mandated in scripture, both in the narratives of the people 
whom God raised up to lead (none of whom were “qualified”) and in the ecclesiastical writings 
of Paul and other New Testament authors regarding the body of Christ. From a leadership 
position, the empowerment of others is necessary in order to create a community of people 
committed to the mission and vision of the church. One person cannot do it all. “The purpose of 
gifted leaders in the church is to prepare the people of God for the works (service) of faith. The 
role of the pastor and Christian leader is, therefore, to call, equip, and commission the people of 
God for ministry.””? Grant Hagiya, a bishop in the United Methodist Church, has written that the 


ability to empower the laity is a trait of highly effective leadership.*” And while coaching did not 


°° Michael W. Foss, Reviving the Congregation: Pastoral Leadership in a Changing Context 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2014), 79. 

3° Grant Hagiya, Spiritual Kaizen: How to Become a Better Church Leader (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 2013), 92. 
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make the top list as an oft-mentioned leadership style, at its core is the ability to empower, “The 
essence of coaching lies in helping others and unlocking their potential.”>! 

Sadly, this is not always high on a pastor’s skill level. "On a website survey of 
confidence in their ability to do job activities, clergy indicated confidence in being a role model, 
sacramental ministry, preaching, and, to a lesser extent, pastoral care. Very little confidence was 
indicated in developing lay leadership, community outreach, Christian education,, and 
organizational leadership.”** One respondent I interviewed suggested that helping people live 
into their baptismal vocations is what we struggle with the most in our congregations. 

Emotional Intelligence, sometimes designated as EQ, is an area of study that is becoming 
more and more prevalent in leadership writings and discussions. It did not receive as much 
attention in the books for this project as some topics, but it was part of several conversations with 
interviewees. Continuing education that had been helpful to pastors were events specifically 
geared to becoming more emotionally intelligent, as well as the various personality/behavioral 
evaluation models such as Myers-Briggs and Enneagram work. Travis Bradberry and Jean 
Greaves wrote, “Emotional intelligence is your ability to recognize and understand emotions in 
yourself and others, and your ability to use this awareness to manage your behavior and 
relationships.”*? This ability affects how pastors do almost every part of their job. For instance, 
empowerment of others requires one to be able to accurately “read” a person’s response to 


invitations and service opportunities. Pastoral care is rooted in one’s skill at hearing what is 


3! Michael Bungay Stanier, The Coaching Habit (Toronto, Canada: Box of Crayons Press, 
2016), 7. 

3? John Dreibelbis, “From Maintaining to Building Communities of Faith,” Anglican 
Theological Review 92, no. 1 (2010): 155. 

33Travis Bradberry and Jean Greaves, Emotional Intelligence 2.0 (San Diego CA: 
Talentsmart, 2009), 17. 
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going on behind the words of someone in crisis so the heart of the problem can be addressed. 
Managing conflict situations demands intelligence about what emotions are motivating the 
problematic responses. 

The self-awareness aspect of EQ is crucial as well. Self-awareness, self-assessment and 
self-control are by-products of EQ** and are crucial elements to dealing with common issues in 
congregations, namely anxiety and reactivity.*> Raj Sisodia mentions EQ as an important part of 
servant leadership.*° He also states that the challenges of building multi-cultural relationships are 
mitigated when EQ is employed.*” In what I believe to be one of the most important books in my 
bibliography, Peter Scazzero wrote, “In fact, emotional intelligence in the workplace trumps 
almost every other factor—IQ, personality, education, experience, and gifts—when it comes to 
effective performance for leaders.” 

Adaptive Leadership is the ability to evaluate a situation and work with the organization 
to imagine a new way of functioning. In Leadership on the Line, Heifetz and Linksy make a 
distinction between technical issues and adaptive issues. Technical issues are those that can be 
resolved within the current status quo of an organization; the answers are clear and proven and 
do not require too much creativity to resolve. Adaptive issues are those that take an organization 


beyond its current experience. The answers to adaptive issues are often unclear and require the 





#4 Richard Boyatzis, Daniel Goleman, and Annie McKee, Primal Leadership: Learning to 
Lead with Emotional Intelligence (Boston: Harvard Business School Press, 2004), 39. 

5 Peter L. Steinke, How Your Church Family Works: Understanding Congregations as 
Emotional Systems (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2006), 15-28. 

36 Raj Sisodia, “Servant Leadership Is Conscious Leadership,” in Servant Leadership in 
Action: How You Can Achieve Great Relationships and Results, eds. Ken Blanchard and Renee 
Broadwell (Oakland: Berrett-Koehler Publishers, 2018), 23. 

af Boyatzis, Goleman, and McKee, Primal Leadership, 37. 

38 Peter Scazzero, The Emotionally Healthy Leader (Grand Rapids MI: Zondervan, 2015), 61. 
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organization to begin exploring uncharted territory. The challenge for leaders is to understand the 
difference between technical and adaptive and then to employ the appropriate steps towards 
resolution. “Indeed, the single most common source of leadership failure we’ve been able to 
identify—in politics, community life, business, or the nonprofit sector—is that people, especially 
those in positions of authority treat adaptive challenges like technical problems.”*? 

Writers about missional church development talk of “discontinuous change” which is 
change that is “disruptive and unanticipated” and causes the need for new skills and previously 
unexplored avenues of response.*? We live in a time of discontinuous change. Taking into 
account the downward trend of church life in the American landscape and the growing number 
of churches that are not thriving, developing adaptive leadership is vital. Congregations are 
facing challenges that do not fit with the ways in which churches have functioned for the last 
hundred years. Pastors are talking to more and more people who do not cling to the traditions nor 
do they have the “usual” expectations of a church community. And let us not forget the turmoil 
that Covid-19 has had on life in the church in 2020. Many of the pastors I interviewed spoke in 
some way of the need to be flexible or nimble. I consider this to be an aspect of adaptive 
leadership; being able to change according to need, and to try new things without guarantee of 
success rather than maintain a practice that does not suit simply because it is habit. 

Adaptive leadership is an inter-disciplinary skill. The ability to adapt is tied to 


relationship development and maintenance because it is through these relationships that a leader 


>? Ron Heifetz and Marty Linsky, Leadership on the Line (Boston: Harvard Business School 
Publishing, 2002), 19. 

40 Fred Romanuk and Alan J. Roxburgh, The Missional Leader: Equipping Your Church to 
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finds out how or what adaptation is needed; Dwight Zscheile, in writing about adaptive learning 
claims that it is “discovery that emerges from the grass roots.”*! 

One pastor interviewed stated that, “all ministry is transitional” and pastors need to be 
constantly assessing self, situation and community. Conflict management, personal and 
communal growth, learning, societal change, the unexpected (i.e. worldwide pandemic) are all 
experienced better by pastors and their communities when adaptive leadership is employed. In a 
book regarding multi-cultural ministry one of the universal pastoral leadership needs listed is 
flexibility in leadership style.” 

Canoeing the Mountains, by Tod Bolsinger, was a resource mentioned several times in 
interviews. In it he writes, “Adaptive processes don’t require leadership with answers. It requires 
leadership that creates structures that hold people together through the very conflictive, 
passionate, and sometimes awful process of addressing questions for which there aren’t easy 
answers.”*> Adaptive leadership can be life-giving in the freedom that comes when leaders are 
not required to have all the answers but can learn and grow with those they are leading. The 
challenge with adaptive leadership is for those who do not do well with uncertainty or when 
facing that which is unknown and/or uncontrollable. This leads us to the final component of 
Leadership Focus. 

Non-Anxious Leadership. In addition to those who named it directly, interviewees 
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responded with leadership qualities of “being the voice of hope,” “calm,” being “rested” and 


4! Dwight J. Zscheile, The Agile Church: Spirit-Led Innovation in an Uncertain Age (New 
York: Morehouse Publishing, 2014), 75. 

” Jacob S, Dharmaraj, Glory E. Dharmaraj, and Ernest S. Lyght, Many Faces One Church: A 
Manual for Cross-Racial and Cross-Cultural Ministry (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2006), 9. 

8 Todd Bolsinger, Canoeing the Mountains: Christian Leadership in Uncharted Territory 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2015), 65. 
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“centered,” trust people to do the work they are tasked with, refrain from micro-managing, 
employ a “listen-action-reflection” model, and embrace a sense of wonder rather than continual 
analysis. All of these responses affirm a non-anxious presence. Again, this is an inter- 
disciplinary skill that also requires self-awareness and self-differentiation-two skills addressed 
later in this chapter. 

Peter Steinke and Edwin Friedman are well-established voices in the literature about non- 
anxious leadership. In his book Uproar: Calm Leadership in Anxious Times, Steinke makes this 
clear statement, “In a time of Uproar, the leader cannot be as anxious as everyone else.”*4 The 
challenge faced by leaders is to understand when they are falling prey to anxiety within 
themselves. It is tempting to focus on the anxiety of the situation and the persons around you as a 
leader when, in reality, the source that must be addressed is the self. Friedman crafted an 
equation to help in discernment: HE=RO where “HE stands for the hostility of the environment” 
and “RO represents the response of the organism.”*> The prompt is for the leader to take a 
reflective stance rather than a reactive one. As mentioned earlier, emotional intelligence is being 
able to discern what is happening emotionally both in others and in oneself, pointing out again, 
that the leadership priorities in this paper are interdisciplinary and are all necessary in the work 
to becoming excellent leaders in our churches. 

The ability to control anxiety and respond proactively rather than reactively is vital: 
“People who are overly or chronically anxious don’t make good decisions.” In a journal article 


on thriving congregations it says that a marker of effective clergy is “the ability to manage one’s 


44 Deter L. Steinke, Uproar: Calm Leadership in Anxious Times (Lanham, MD: Rowman & 
Littlefield, 2019), 8. 

4 Steinke, Uproar, 8. 
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own anxiety while also being aware of others.’”*” As a congregation takes its cue from their 
pastor, an anxious pastor increases the anxiety in a congregation which, as mentioned earlier, is 
a common problem in congregations. A direct outcome of congregational anxiety is 
sentimentality*® that leads to an inability to adapt as people hold on to the “good old days” which 
prevents them from changing and growing which then leads to a stagnant congregation that is not 
thriving. 
Leadership Identity 

Knowing who you are as a leader is a two-part exploration. There is no healthy way to 
separate oneself into a public identity and the private identity. As complex beings everything is 
interrelated. We might dress a certain way depending on whether we are at home or the office. 
We might even use different language depending on where we are. But the core of who we are- 
our emotions, our feelings, our beliefs, and our reactions-do not change depending on whether 
we are in the public spotlight or watching TV at home. For the purpose of this paper I address 
pastoral identity and personal identity separately but with the understanding that they are 
intertwined, each affecting and influencing the other. 

Pastoral Identity This topic brought up very strong statements from pastors in the 
interviews. The general consensus was that pastoral identity and awareness are very important. 
Many comments were made such as, “take seriously your pastoral identity,” “be very clear about 
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what your role is,” “embrace the reality that you are there to lead,” “be clear that this is a calling, 
otherwise, don’t do it.” One pastor even went so far as to respond to a vocational understanding 


often voiced by clergy that “pastors are just like everyone else” by clearly stating that this is not 
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a true statement for a pastor, and it does not help in leadership. This echoes a scriptural 
understanding found in the pastoral letters of the New Testament (I Peter 5, I Timothy 5, II 
Timothy 2, Hebrews 13) and also finds traction in contemporary leadership writings. The reality 
is that if a pastor is just like everyone else, why do only certain people take it on? And why do 
they willingly embrace the challenge? In fact, one pastor jokingly asked, “Who in their right 
mind would do this?” 

In this area of discussion, I talked with pastors who mentioned challenges to defining 
pastoral identity. The role of the pastor-which impacts a pastor’s identity-is not always 
understood in a congregation; there are also generational differences in defining pastoral identity. 
Perhaps this is due to the changing understanding of pastors in society, “Pastors are no longer 
called to be the public ideal of faith. Instead, the twenty-first-century church leader is called to 
stand authentically beside the people of God as they struggle with faith.””” Authenticity, 
however, does not equate to abdication of leadership. 

Additionally, while we all take ordination vows, one pastor commented that they are 
vague and often misunderstood. The Rite of Ordination for pastors in the ELCA includes the 
following questions for the candidate to ministry: 

1. Will you assume this office, believing that the church’s call is God’s call to the ministry 
of word and sacrament? 
2. Will you therefore preach and teach in accordance with holy scriptures and the 

[Apostles’, Nicene, Athanasian] creeds and confessions? 

3. Will you be diligent in your study of the holy scriptures and faithful in your use of the 
means of grace? 

4. Will you pray for God’s people, nourish them with the word and sacraments, and lead 
them by your own example in faithful service and holy living? 


5. Will you give faithful witness in the world, that God’s love may be known in all that you 
do?” 
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To which the candidate is expected to respond, “I will, and I ask God to help me.” 

The ordination vows cover preaching, teaching, studying, faithful living, and right use of 
the sacraments. According to this rite, and by extension, the larger church, pastoral identity is 
found more in what a pastor does than in how the pastor does it. While this makes sense at a 
certain level, it does nothing to help pastors understand their identity as leaders in the church. 
There is no real connection to the person of the pastor, only the actions of the pastor. As can be 
understood from the five leadership priorities in this chapter, pastoral leadership is more than a 
to-do list each week, but involves the internal work of self-knowledge, emotional understanding, 
and discernment. Without these, the outer work of action and personal interaction with God’s 
people will be significantly less effective and life-giving. 

Personal Identity (Self-awareness) Peter Scazzero claims low self-awareness as the 
number one characteristic of an unhealthy leader. “Unhealthy leaders lack, for example, 
awareness of their feelings, their weaknesses and limits, how their past impacts their present, and 
how others experience them. They also lack the capacity and skill to enter deeply into the 
feelings and perspectives of others.”°! As a topic in and of itself, self-awareness is not as high on 
the list of responses as I had anticipated it to be, mainly due to the fact that it seems to be a 
common thread (rather than a focused skill) that runs throughout all of the literature I have read, 
the conversations I have had, and my personal experience in pastoral leadership. Even as it is 
somewhat buried in the midst of this chapter, my personal feeling is that self-awareness is the 
first thing that a pastor should delve into when seeking to grow in leadership. I am not alone in 


this assessment. Bishop Hagiya has written, “The lack of self-awareness is one of the highest 
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contributors to failure in the ministry.”°” The article “Authentic Leadership and Its Relationship 
to Ministerial Effectiveness” states, “Their [pastor’s] ability to be effective with followers 
increases when a large quotient of self-awareness is employed.’*? The authors of the article 
further indicated that the correlations of positive psychological capital, positive moral 
perspective, leader self-awareness, and leader self-regulation (which include relational 
transparency and positively embodying authentic behavior) are all essential ingredients for 
authentic leadership. According to Primal Leadership, self-awareness is the foundation of 
collaborative leadership and authentic relationships.°+ Unfortunately, as part of Emotional 
Intelligence, research has found that most of us are not naturally self-aware. “Only 36% of the 
people we tested were able to accurately identify their emotions as they happen. That means that 
two-thirds of us are not yet skilled at spotting them and using them to our benefit.”*> 

Several of the pastors I interviewed indicated the necessity of selfawareness. Responses 
were general, as in “be self-aware,” to specific, such as knowing your triggers, patterns, and 
insecurities. Self-awareness is about emotions and feelings, but also about practical matters. 
What are your gifts? Where are your deficits? What biases do you hold? When do you need to 
ask for help? 

Self-awareness helps develop healthy humility and servant-like attitudes. In his book, 


Fairness is Overrated, Tim Stevens talks about being willing to be vulnerable without vomiting 
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your problems all over your people.°° Comprehensive self-awareness can help us hold 
appropriate boundaries and to know when we need to take a break because we are getting close 
to crossing a line. Stevens call this developing “rumble strips” so that you know when you are 
getting close to the edge of your boundary. 

In Standing in the Fire, a book on business leadership, Larry Dressler writes “As leaders, 
we must remain effective in our facilitative roles. Often, we need to endure situations we 
experience as uncomfortable. Inevitably we are knocked off balance by the intense energy of 
others and must pick ourselves up quickly and regain our equilibrium.”>’ This type of response 
requires self-awareness. Thus, self-awareness is vital in conflict management, adaptive 
leadership, and non-anxious leadership. 

Vision and Mission 

Vision and Mission is another multi-faceted area of leadership. Pastors both help cast a 
vision and mission for the community and are primary in helping a congregation stay focused on 
it. Additionally, pastors must embrace the vision and mission of their congregation while also 
staying true to their personal, vocational mission and vision. As one pastor put it, “you cannot 
lead with what you do not have.” The church, like any long-lasting organization, must continue 
to evolve and change in accordance with prevailing culture and the priorities of the moment. The 
church of the twentieth century will not serve the needs and priorities of the twenty-first 
century.°® In their book on missional leadership, Alan Roxburgh and Fred Romanuk put it this 


way, “For more than a century, North American churches were at the center of culture; they were 
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an essential part of most people’s belief and value systems. Therefore, leadership skills and 
capacities were developed around how to most effectively engage people when they came to the 
church. It was about training men and women who would faithfully run effective branch plants 
of the denomination so that when people came they would be well served with a set of expected 
resources, experiences and programs.”>? 

Whereas the church was once understood to be the place one went to in order to grow in 
Christian discipleship, a shift has and is occurring in this understanding. A return to the 
fundamentals of mission and vision is being called for where the church is “a body of people sent 
on a mission.”©? “A missional church is a community of God's people who live into the 
imagination that they are, by their very nature, God's missionary people living as a 
demonstration of what God plans to do in and for all of creation in Jesus Christ.”°! Drawing on 
the examples of Jesus and Paul and the early church in the writings of the New Testament, the 
authors of Missional Church call for a return to the fundamental priorities of the Body of Christ: 
a community redeemed in Jesus Christ and called to announce the Reign of God in word and 
deed.© The impact on leadership that draws on this missional awareness is profound, moving 
leadership from a focus on programs that serve the congregation to “cultivating an environment 
that innovates and releases the missional imagination present among a community of God's 


people.” 
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Congregational Vision and Mission One way that a congregation stays focused on vision 
and mission is through a written and published statement that, presumably, the council and/or the 
congregation has agreed on. The online surveys that were returned to me included specific 
questions about mission and vision statements in the congregation. Question 18 was, “If your 
congregation has a mission/vision statement, how often is it discussed, utilized in planning, 
etc.?” Of the twenty-four who answered this question, twelve indicated that their mission 
statement or motto is regularly referenced in the life of the church. This was actually a higher 
percentage than I had expected, in part due to the responses regarding the processes involved in 
developing a mission statement. “It was long and painful and I doubt it was helpful,” “painful 
and unfulfilling,” were the two most negative statements. Not everyone believes that a written 
statement is necessary. “A statement is one thing, but do we actually know and feel what we are 
doing is another.” What was clear from the responses, however, was that most of the pastors 
employed a collaborative effort for developing mission and vision, whether or not they had an 
official Mission Statement. 

Interestingly, it seems that there are two “camps” regarding the leader’s role in casting a 
mission and vision. One is more collaborative and one is more authoritative. James Strock’s 
book, Serve to Lead, includes the statement that, “A leader’s unique task is to imagine and 
advance a vision.” Michael Foss writes, “Twenty-first-century churches look to their leaders 
for vision. Vision does not emerge from a people but is shared from the leader to the people. 
Once the leader has shared the vision with the people, they decide whether they will follow the 


vision.”© To be fair, Foss, a few pages later, seems to endorse a more collaborative approach: 
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“The vision of the pastor is not complete in and of itself. Rather it is the arena within which 
others can share and implement their dreams and the call of God as they understand it. 
Nonetheless, the larger vision should be clear.”® Juana Bordas takes the other side of the 
discussion by claiming that good leaders are guided by an “overarching, prophetic, and 
transforming vision” that comes from the people being served.® 

Both ways of defining mission and vision have strengths and weaknesses. Collaboration 
can be a challenge in smaller congregations. As one pastor said, “Our congregation is so worried 
about keeping the church open. I'm trying to get them to focus on God's mission and He will 
provide.” This echoes the emphasis being placed on twenty-first century churches to move into a 
more missional stance. “Missional churches are those that understand ‘the church as 
fundamentally and comprehensively defined by its calling and sending, its purpose to serve 
God’s healing purposes for all the world as God’s witnessing people to all the world.’””® 
In this case, they may need the pastor to be the vision cast-er. Larger congregations or those with 
more resources may feel as though they should have more of a say in what the vision and 
mission is for their community. Pastors who implement emotional intelligence, who work to 
empower others, and who model non-anxious ministry will be able to “read” their congregation 
accurately to understand which approach is best. 

Regardless of how an understanding of mission and vision is reached, it is the role of the 
pastor to continue holding that mission and vision in front of the congregation; to help direct 


people to something larger than themselves. In Autopsy of a Deceased Church, Thom Rainer 
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lists these as three of the markers of a church that has “died”: forgetting the Great Commission, 
focus is placed on personal preferences rather than the good of the community, the church has no 
clear purpose.’ All three of these markers could be avoided, or at least partially mitigated, if a 
mission and vision is upheld. Pastoral leaders are called upon to keep looking toward and living 
into the bigger picture of why the church is the church. “The pastor’s job is to keep that 
perspective. You have to set out with the end in sight and ask yourself if what you’re doing will 
take you in the direction you need to go.’”””! 

Personal Vision and Mission Pastors are also called to hold a mission and vision for 
themselves. Much of this is determined through the aforementioned self-awareness and 
leadership identity development. In one interview, a pastor commented that leaders should have 
a clear reminder of the vision and mission and “what your part in it is,” implying that the pastor’s 
role is not to fulfill the mission and vision. Again, this speaks to understanding one’s leadership 
identity. 

Good self-understanding of one’s mission and vision as a pastor helps to keep the main 
thing the main thing. As one interviewee said, “do not get caught up in the minutia.” 
Remembering what you have been called to do and NOT to do can help in decision making, 
prioritizing and good self-care as well as leading to appropriate relationship building, the next 
aspect of good pastoral leadership. 


Relationship Building and Maintaining 
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The role of the pastor is one of service to the church, specifically, and to all of God’s 
people, generally. The nature of service is personal interaction: the server/servant serves. 
Obvious. Simple. Except when it isn’t. Because serving naturally involves two or more people, 
relationships become paramount in how effective a servant is in serving. Consequently, being 
able to build and maintain healthy relationships is a vital aspect of good pastoral leadership. Not 
surprisingly, this component of good leadership relies on multiple skills:’* communication, 
emotional intelligence, self-awareness, conflict management and a connection/love for those 
with whom you are in relationship. Since EQ and self-awareness have already been addressed, I 
will focus on communication, connection, and conflict management. 

Communication This was not mentioned as much in the interviews I did over the phone, 
nor was it a huge topic on the survey, in part, I believe because it is implied in everything we do 
as pastors. “Communication is central to leadership. Every aspect of leadership—from casting a 
vision to managing relationships with employees, colleagues, customers, competitors and other 
stakeholders—is built upon a foundation of effective communication.””? 

Additionally, it might be assumed that since we are routinely called on to speak in public 
forums and the nature of our job demands that we communicate with other people, that perhaps 
pastors are naturally good at communication. I have not found this to be true. And for good 
reason, according to research done by Judith E. Glaser: “Through our research we have identified 
the two least-developed skills in the workplace: the ability to have uncomfortable conversations 


and the ability to ask ‘what if’ questions.””* It is also clear in this age of multiple options for 
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communication as well as the fact that conflict between people is going to happen whenever 
groups of people gather,’> good communication skills must be attended to. The topic of 
communication as a specific discipline was a more popular subject in the books and journal 
articles I have read. Generally, communication falls into two categories: how we communicate 
(the platform we use), and the ways in which words are spoken and heard. 

Technology has done a lot to improve the volume of communication that goes on 
between a pastor and those she serves. Unfortunately, technology has also been the reason for 
hurt feelings, conflicts, and misunderstandings between pastor and people. It also contributes to 
feelings of isolation as personal, face-to-face interactions have become less vital for the 
functioning of a congregation. Pastors who responded to my surveys and interviews regarding 
platforms of communication were clear that email communication is for neutral letters and notes 
only: general information, updates, announcements, etc. Any communication that is related to a 
conflict or a problem, that could be mis-interpreted, or that is confidential needs to be shared in a 
face-to-face situation. This holds true for any type of electronic social media communication 
platform. The nature of e-communication is such that it allows people to speak without feedback 
from the listener, it instills a sense of separateness from the person being addressed and there is 
no way to accurately express humor or sarcasm, sympathy or understanding-all responses that 
rely a lot on body language to convey. 

Tod Bolsinger addresses the natural instinct of responding “like to like.” For instance, 
upon receiving an email that contains criticism, a pastor may be tempted to respond back via 


email. Bolsinger says this is a no-no. “Stay connected to your critics’”’° he says. Respond to non- 
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personal communication (email, etc.) with personal connection (invite for coffee, call on phone, 


a 


etc).’’ Tim Stevens advocates for the same although he does allow for phone calls to be 


acceptable, “Do not use email or text for problems. Phone calls or face to face only.””® 

Once we choose the right mode of communication, what we are trying to say becomes 
our focus. Good communication that is life-giving and relationship-building takes into account 
several levels of understanding: the actual words being spoken, the underlying emotions and 
feelings behind those words, and the perception and underlying emotions of the person who is 
hearing those words. In Conversational Intelligence Glaser writes, “Many of us grow up 
believing that conversations occur when two people give and receive information from each 
other. What we know today is that conversations are multidimensional and multi-temporal...The 
things we say, the things we hear, the things we mean, and the way we feel after we say it may 
all be separate, emerging at different times.”’? Any pastor can share stories of hearing back from 
a congregant regarding what was said during a sermon and the pastor wonders “did I really say 
that? I don’t think that is what I said.” 

Listening well is a top contender in leadership writings as one of the most important 


communication skills a leader should have. Listening is central to building trust,®° to overcoming 


divisions,*! is inherent in the role of a servant leader,®” helps others to grow into their best 
p g 
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selves,** is key to moving beyond the current situation,* is a sign of humility,®° and helps keep 
the one listening (pastor) focused on the most important aspect of the conversation (the one who 
is speaking).*° In their book on emotional intelligence, Bradberry and Greaves write, “Listening 
and observing are the most important elements of social awareness.”®” 

In a world where we are constantly surrounded by sound and people wanting our 
attention, and in which we are mentally being pulled in many directions, listening well can be a 


serious challenge for pastors. Larry Spears talks of listening deeply and intentionally.8* Marshall 


Goldsmith gives twelve important steps to listening well: 


1. Think before you speak. 

2. Listen with respect. 

3. Ask yourself, “Is it worth it?" 

4. Can you make the other person feel as if they are the only person in the room? 
5. Don’t interrupt. 

6. Don’t finish the other person’s sentences. 

7. Don’t say,“ I knew that." 

8. Don’t even agree with the other person. 

9. Don’t use the words “no,” “but,” or “however." 

10. Don’t be distracted. 

11. Maintain your end of the dialogue by asking intelligent questions. 
12. Eliminate any striving to impress the other person.*? 


Communication is also an area that can make or break inter-cultural relationships. In this 
time of mainline churches trying to figure out how to be more representative of their 


communities and more welcoming and open to people of color, it would seem that we must pay 
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attention to the ways we do and do not communicate. Juana Bordas speaks of culturally effective 
communication that is needed in communities of color in her book Salsa, Soul and Spirit. 
Branson and Martinez echo that communication is vital for development of multi-cultural 
relationships in their discussion on “communicative competence””’ in which listening plays a 
vital role; there must be listening to personal narratives and experiences surrounding cross- 
cultural situations—both negative and positive experiences are needed.”! Dharmaraj, Dharmaraj 
and Lyght’s message to anglo pastors is, “Listen when minority and ethnic-minority pastors talk 
about their frustrations, pain, and feelings of hurt and rejection. Do not ignore them or assume it 
is their own making.””” 

It is, perhaps, the complexity of interpersonal communication that is the cause for so 
much anxiety, stress, and conflict in the life of the church. “Very few leaders fail because they 
made the wrong decisions. But many fail because they didn’t take time to communicate their 
decisions to the right people, at the right time, in the right order. In my experience, I’d say 20 
percent of leadership is making the right decisions. The other 80 percent is appropriately 
communicating those decisions.” In my interviews with pastors I heard some nuggets of 
wisdom regarding communication: 1. Teach [or say] the same thing ten different ways, (this 
echoes another respondent who said that a pastor must always overcommunicate), and 2. interact 
with people more than paper. 


Since communication is often more about listening than speaking, there are a couple 


more gems to hold on to: 1. be aware that the person who is careful about when they speak is 
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usually the one to listen to, and 2. if you are given the same criticism three times from three 
different sources, then you should treat it as true even if you don’t personally believe it. This 
may seem like a controversial policy to implement but it has some important qualities to it: it 
honors the people you are serving because you have paid attention to their concern, it makes you 
address the hard truth that people’s perceptions may be inaccurate and you need to address the 
divide between your reality and your congregation’s reality, and just maybe, it may point out a 
truth to you that you have been trying to avoid. 

Connection It may seem obvious but a good pastoral leader needs to genuinely love his 
people; there cannot be any of this “I love them but I don’t have to like them” stuff. If a pastor 
has reached the point where he is not able to genuinely love those whom he is serving, then it 
may be time to leave that position. One pastor interviewed made it clear that if you can’t love 
your people you can’t work with them. Bishop Ernest S. Lyght wrote that a universal need from 
pastoral leadership is for a pastor to have a “genuine and unqualified love of people”; and the 
congregation wants to know that their pastor loves them.” In Leadership on the Line, the authors 
ask, “What is on the line?” The answers: making a difference in people’s lives, the creation of 
life-giving communities, and love. “The most difficult work of leadership involves learning to 
experience distress without numbing yourself. The virtue of a sacred heart lies in the courage to 
maintain your innocence and wonder, your doubt and curiosity, and your compassion and love 
even through your darkest most difficult moments.”?° 
Karl Vaters focuses his writings on the benefits and strengths of small churches. Since 


most pastors serve small churches, it may be a relief to hear that there are only two things that he 
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sees as needed for a healthy church—particularly a small healthy church: they should love and 
worship Jesus and they should love, serve, and make disciples of others.”° Small churches should 
prioritize relationships over programs. 

The connections we create with our congregations will be the vehicles that move our 
churches forward into the future, even in the face of continual change and challenges. “When a 
leader comes from a place of genuine caring and possesses great strength, they become a 
peaceful warrior able to battle steep odds for a just and righteous cause.” 

Conflict Management All relationships will have conflict for at least two reasons- 
commitment to the relationship and human foibles. It is my belief that if there is no conflict then 
at least one of the parties in the relationship is not really in the relationship. And since there is no 
such thing as a “perfect” pastor or congregation, as one interview stated, there are going to be 
conflicts in our church relationships. However, even as we understand conflict to be part of the 
experience most of us would prefer to avoid it, have minimal occurrences, or only deal with 
situations that are easily resolved. That does not seem to be possible in church life. From a 
generous viewpoint I believe it is because everyone IS very invested in the community. That is 
good. What is not good is how people respond to conflict. “When we invest ourselves 
significantly in a relationship system, emotionality rises to the surface quickly and forcefully. 
Congregational skirmishes may be even more abusive than those that take place in less 


emotionally-charged groups.””® 
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It was no surprise that several pastors in my study talked about conflict. Wisdom that was 
shared included being able to listen and really hear someone’s anger and pain without making 
excuses for yourself or lashing out, being able to practice non-defensive [reactive] ways, 
responding with compassion, listening to people even or especially when they do not agree with 
you, learning how to mediate. Many pastors, while not using the exact words, referenced self- 
differentiation which is the capacity to remain your own person yet in relationship to another. 
“Being responsible for yourself and responsive to others.”?” 

In his seminal book, Generation to Generation, Edwin Friedman applied Family Systems 
Theory to leadership in the church. Instead of a pastor/leader who stands out too much from the 
“family” or, at the other extreme, blends in too much, Friedman pointed to a more organic 
relationship. “If a leader will take primary responsibility for his or her own position as ‘head’ 
and work to define his or her own goals and self, while staying in touch with the rest of the 
organism, there is a reasonable chance that the body will follow.”!”° This is the work of self- 
differentiation. 

Pastors can easily become the target of anger, anxiety, frustration, and identified as the 
cause of everything wrong in the church from stains on the fellowship hall carpet to the national 
church’s stance on immigrant rights. One interviewee reminded me that in times of trouble 
congregations will point to policy, programs and pastor as the source of the conflict. Heifetz and 
Linsky find this true in all organizations, not just the church. A pastor can be sure that he will 


become “the issue” for many people who are unable to distinguish between him and the problem 
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at hand. The challenge is to remember that tendency.'°! In the words of one interviewee, 
“Remember, it’s not about you.” An expert in relationship systems, Freidman wrote “Reality is 
about relationships; work to differentiate self.”! 

Self-differentiation will enable a pastor to respond in life-giving ways; with compassion, 
good listening skills, with the ability to creatively problem solve, with appropriate levels of 
humility and with authentic, loving responses. Of course, this is not easy and requires 
intentionality around self-awareness, emotional intelligence, and a desire to grow and mature as 
a follower of Jesus and leader of people. “I have often witnessed ‘autoimmune disease’ in 
troubled churches. There is fierce overreaction. These churches are in more danger from their 
immature leaders than from the contentious issues.”!°? Steinke is not the only one to address 
immaturity in leadership: “When spiritually or emotionally immature people are formally 
empowered to lead God’s people, differences in interests that arise will usually lead to unhealthy 
conflict management.”!™ 

Conflict is not always about what is brought to the pastor. On occasion a pastor must go 
to the conflict, or even create a little conflict in order to bring about necessary change. From two 
pastors who have weathered their fair of share of challenging situations, I received these 
mandates for good pastoral leadership: be able to take a stand against bad behavior and be able to 


call out toxic behavior. Indeed, the saying that the church is not a haven for the righteous but a 


hospital for sinners is proven over and over again as God’s people engage in behavior that is 
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death-dealing rather than life-giving. While it is easier to pretend not to see this bad behavior or 
to excuse it for one reason or another, doing so will only create a wound that will fester and 
eventually burst, spreading contamination throughout the congregation. “Leaders who avoid or 
try to delegate difficult conversations will never reach their fullest potential. They will keep the 
organizations they lead from reaching their greatest capacity as well.”!°° 

Self-care 

Anyone who has spent time as a pastor knows that it is easy to fill every waking moment 
with work. The needs are great, as is the desire to serve; otherwise, we wouldn’t be doing this 
work. Pastors who are able to excel in all the areas previously discussed-leadership style and 
identity, relationship building and maintaining, and vision and mission-are those who maintain 
an appropriate level of self-care. Self-care is, again, a multi-faceted area of focus since our “self” 
has more than one aspect to it. I will address the following areas of self-care: spirit, emotions, 
mind, and body. 

Spirit It is tempting as a pastor to assume that since one’s work is focused on spiritual 
matters that one’s spirit is getting the care that it needs. This is not true. Many of the pastors I 
interviewed spoke of the importance of continual spiritual growth through spiritual practices such 
as daily prayer, devotional reading of scripture (not studying for next week’s sermon!), and a 
relationship with a spiritual director. Bishop Hagiya lists “the big 3” of spiritual leadership, the 
first one being a deep well of faith. “So, the very foundation of spiritual leadership begins with 
the deep well of faith, the clergy must continue to practice spiritual disciplines and grow stronger 


in their own faith journey throughout their entire careers.”!°° Peter Scazzero gets right to the 
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point by boldly stating that superficial spirituality is not OK.!°’ If we refer back to the discussion 
on self-differentiation we are reminded that spiritually immature people often create the conflict 
they are trying to avoid. 

Emotions Again, it is helpful to have another person involved in care for the self. Healthy 
relationships allow us a place to process what we are feeling and experiencing, they create safe 
places for us to be “off the clock” as a pastor, and they offer encouragement and support that, 
hopefully, is unconditional. Having a therapist received as much mention as having a spiritual 
director in my conversations with pastors. 

Relationships of all kinds are needed outside the congregation. Many pastors value the 
relationships they have with colleagues-both within the denomination and from other church 
bodies. One pastor specifically said, “don’t be a lone ranger.” Heifetz echoes the sentiment: “The 
lone warrior myth of leadership is a sure route to heroic suicide.”!°8 It is easy to let our work in 
the parish dominate everything, but attention must be paid to other relationships-such as that 
with family and friends. On pastor said it quite beautifully: “Keep up with precious relationships 
outside the congregation.” Creating a network of support can sometimes be an afterthought but it 
should be a priority for all pastors. 

Emotional health is vital to good leaders in the church. People who feel good do better 
work than those who are struggling.'!°? When church leaders thrive, is it more likely that they will 
influence their congregations for the better. From Karl Vaters, “The underlying reality is that you 


can’t build a healthy church under the leadership of an emotionally unhealthy pastor.”!!° 
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Mind While connected to emotional and spiritual care, care for the mind can be its own 
discipline. Pastors, particularly Lutherans and other mainline pastors, spend a lot of time in 
seminary. More than one pastor I spoke with mentioned how they value the Lutheran 
understanding that faith involves the mind as well as the heart; we focus on both feeling and 
thinking. Clearly, the mind is an important part of the human experience. How are we caring for 
our minds? Just as we should continue to grow spiritually, we should continue to grow 
intellectually; through continuing education opportunities, reading, and conversation with other 
professionals about intellectual ideas. One pastor mentioned the importance of diversifying our 
bookshelves; are we reading outside our comfort zones, reading the voices from the margins, 
reading books by people we disagree with? What is activating our minds and keeping them sharp 
and interested? Conversely, how are we letting our minds take a Sabbath? Occasionally, for good 
self-care, we should allow our minds to rest and take a break from the difficult and challenging 
topics. What hobbies are we engaged with that have nothing to do with the church? 

Body Despite a general cultural awareness that physical health is important, when 
approaching matters of self-care, many pastors fail to prioritize this fourth aspect. The physical 
health of clergy has become enough of a concern that The Duke Endowment (Duke Divinity 
School) funded the Duke Clergy Health Initiative, started in 2011, to study clergy health in the 
United Methodist Church and offer ways to encourage improvement. The findings indicate that 
although clergy generally understand themselves to be healthy, the rate of chronic disease related 
to obesity was incredibly high in those surveyed.!!! While this study was done with Methodist 


pastors, the results are not unique to that denomination. “[The findings indicate] health problems 
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for United Methodist clergy also hint at a larger problem among clergy more broadly. Episcopal, 
Unitarian, Presbyterian, and Lutheran denominations are among those who see distressing signals 
in their health insurance claims and data.”!'” 

Physical health includes both activities that strengthen and tone the body but also times of 
rest and recovery. Respondents to my interviews mentioned taking care of personal health, 
practicing care of whole self, and stewardship in all ways. The survey respondents were asked to 
be more specific in outlining their regime for taking care of themselves, physically. Questions 
were asked regarding dietary and alcohol practices, exercise regimes, and sabbath rest. When 
asked to evaluate their own physical health, 44% indicated “generally healthy but could work on 
a few things.” Most indicated some type of walking practice as their weekly exercise program. 
42% indicated that their eating habits were “OK” as opposed to “very healthy,” “healthy,” or 
“poor.” Alcohol use was varied from 18% who do not drink alcohol to those who have a glass of 
wine most nights with dinner. None indicated an excessive amount of alcohol use. When asked 
“Generally, what does your Sabbath day look like?” Eleven out of twenty-six responses indicated 
that they did not have a specific day of rest away from their parish work. 

Peter Scazzero lists the four characteristics of unhealthy leaders: 1. low self-awarenes, 2. 
they prioritize ministry over marriage or singleness, 3. they do more activity for God than their 
relationship with God can sustain, and 4. they lack a work/sabbath rhythm.''? While each person 
must find the rhythm that best suits themselves and their family, it seems that a full day of rest 
and refreshment would be helpful, if not vital, to a pastor’s physical, emotional, and spiritual 


well-being, not to mention that of their family. One interviewee made this prophetic statement, 
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“Those who do not [stay rested and prayerful] end up starting fires that they then have to put 
out.” 

All of these areas of self-care happen when a leader exercises discipline in their life. I 
have noticed that Lutherans do not like to speak much of “discipline.” In fact, that word was 
never used in any responses. There were some comments such as “develop a regular practice” or 
“be a disciple.” However the concept is framed, it comes down to discipline and intentionality. 
Summary 

By synthesizing contemporary writings about leadership with the interviews I conducted, 
I have narrowed down the top five aspects of leadership that are most beneficial to 
congregations. Good pastoral leaders 1. have a clear leadership focus that empowers others 
through the implementation of emotional intelligence, the ability to adapt to a changing situation 
and a non-anxious presence, 2. are clear about who they are and what they are called to do and 
be, 3. are able to help develop and hold a mission and vision both for the congregation and for 
their own vocation, 4. have the skills to build and maintain healthy relationships through 
excellent communication skills, a deep, loving connection to the community, appropriate self- 
differentiation and a responsiveness to conflict that is life-giving, and 5. practice comprehensive 
self-care. 

Leadership skills that are important but were less universal in the interview responses 
were: personnel management, administrative skills, preaching and teaching, and pastoral care. In 
the published works on leadership priorities, the lesser-mentioned were: understanding power, 
multicultural awareness/involvement, administrative skills, understanding of system theory, 
courage, transparency, and attitudes of forgiveness, generosity, gratitude and patience. While not 


at the forefront of the discussions for this project, these are certainly important aspects of 
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leadership that deserve attention. By attending to the “top five” of this chapter, it is my hope that 


these other skills and leadership traits will develop and grow in our pastoral leaders. 
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CHAPTER 5-CONCLUSIONS 
The Purpose 

The purpose of this project was to create a single resource that provided specific practices 
and resources in pastoral leadership to facilitate thriving congregations. The impetus was that the 
ministry context of the Sierra Pacific Synod would lead to unique needs in leadership. What I 
found was that most of the primary leadership traits and skills addressed in my project are 
helpful in any ministry setting. 

Based solely on personal anecdotal observation I believe that ministry in the West has 
different emphasis and needs than ministry in other parts of the country, specifically those of the 
“Bible Belt” and the Midwest areas where Lutherans have traditionally congregated. As I 
mentioned in my opening chapter, my experience has taught me that there are differences in 
church expectations and traditions based on geographic location. In searching for more expert 
opinions and data I have found almost no mention of this dilemma. In Elizabeth Drescher’s 
book, Choosing Our Religion, she notes that in previous generations the challenge of religious 
non-affiliation was higher in the coastal regions of the U.S. In the last six years, however, that 
data has changed to indicate higher numbers in the mountain states (defined as Montana, Idaho, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico).!!* 

Regarding traditions and expectations, contemporary writings support the realization that 
the United States, as a whole, is undergoing significant changes in the religious landscape that 
should naturally affect the way we do ministry as pastoral leaders. In his discussion on spiritual 


fluidity and its increasing presence in United States religious experience, Duane Bidwell writes, 
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“Most people in the United States think in conventional ways about religion and spirituality, 
accepting and reproducing a ‘normal spirituality’ that assumes that religious bonds are singular, 
chosen and defined by belief and belonging. Culturally, we treat religious traditions as 
monolithic in thought and practice—as distinct entities with clear boundaries.”!'> People who are 
spiritually fluid, however, do not observe these clear boundaries but instead, “Their religious 
beliefs and behaviors flow among traditions for a day or for a season to fit the landscape of their 
lives.”!'° The result is anew community of spiritual people who do not feel the need to remain 
loyal or connected to one specific faith tradition or church. This has implications for how 
ministry is done: “Spiritual fluidity requires new norms and different criteria for engaging and 
assuming religious commitment and expression.”!"” 

Thirty minutes spent reading a newspaper, watching a news report, or perusing the titles 
of contemporary self-help books and social commentaries indicate a changing society and new 
perspectives on life as we know it. This ongoing social upheaval and shifts in cultural norms 
impact religious experience as well. “The paradox of the twenty-first century is the simultaneous 
disintegration of traditional expressions of community and the rise of a participatory culture.”!!® 
There is no geographical boundary to this experience. 

In light of this, my original plan to create a resource specific to the Sierra Pacific Synod 


seems too natrow a target audience. The resulting resource is useful to pastors beyond my local 


setting. Every aspect of leadership highlighted in this paper: empowerment, emotional 
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intelligence, adaptive leadership, and non-anxious leadership is of great importance for church 
leaders serving in any region of the church. 

Is this resource unique to Lutheran clergy? No. A better understanding at this stage of the 
project is that it is more helpful to mainline Protestant clergy in that there is a priority on pastoral 
role and identity. Again, my suppositions are anecdotal rather than based on expert resources. In 
my Lutheran experience, we pastors tend to be seen more as equals in leadership roles and 
decision-making. If there is any power afforded the pastor, he or she is will more than likely 
choose not to acknowledge the attributed power, now will it be used in healthy ways. 
Additionally, personal spiritual devotion is often overlooked among mainline clergy as our focus 
is often more communal and/or focused on social activism. I certainly do not remember any 
conversation about personal devotions during my seminary training; any conversation on 
personal spiritual growth centered on discernment of call and vocation. Devotional readings and 
personal prayer can often come in last place on the to-do list. In the leadership books I have read 
by non-mainline Christian authors there is much more emphasis placed on personal spirituality. 
The Questions 

First, what constitutes a thriving congregation? Quantitative analysis of congregations is 
not very helpful in understanding or categorizing a church. The morale of both pastors and 
congregations would be better served if the focus were on how the church is functioning and 
interacting with its community rather than on how many people have joined or left the 
congregation. Good pastoral leadership keeps the focus on what is important. 

Second, why are all the main voices in leadership publications and even in our synod 
white men? In my search for published authors on leadership, I had to specifically ask about 


leaders of color. Typing in “books on church leadership” in a google search engine nets one book 
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in fifteen by a non-white writer. In an article by Carey Nieuwhof, “12 Leadership Books Every 
Leader Should Read,”!!? every author was a white man-most of them over 55 years of age. What 
this means is that in the mainline leadership literature there is almost no attention being paid to 
the need for leaders to be culturally competent and actively engaged in conversations about 
diversity and multi-ethnic ministry. In this time in our history in the United States, where the 
work of desegregation and breaking the patterns of systemic and institutional racism must 
continue and be at the forefront of our civil discussions, the lack of focus on multi-cultural 
leadership skills is glaring. 

In our churches, there is a similar disparity, although my request for names of pastoral 
leaders in my synod did provide a higher percentage of diversity. Ten of the seventy names on 
my list were people of color. Unfortunately, of those I contacted, only one responded to my 
interview request. Twenty-four of the seventy identify as female, but only eight responded to my 
interview request. 

All of this has led me to several questions that take me beyond the scope of this project: 
How do church leaders designate a “thriving” congregation? How are “good leaders” identified? 
Are churches viewed differently depending on their location of urban, suburban or rural? What 
determines whether or not a pastor responds to an email or phone call? 

Final Thoughts 

A comprehensive plan for implementing leadership training in our synod would be 

helpful. As it stands, pastors are responsible for determining what is needed in their continuing 


education pursuits. We are encouraged to take training on boundaries and how to be anti-racist, 
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both of which are important aspects of relationship building and communication, but nothing is 
required. 

The next step in this project is to make this resource available to pastors in my synod. It 
is my hope that this resource will provide a more concise and focused discussion on important 
leadership skills for pastors who are already overwhelmed by the demands of their work. If we 
all focus on these five vital areas of leadership, it is my belief that our congregations will grow 


stronger and more able to live into the mission that Christ calls us to. 
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APPENDIX A 
INTRODUCTION LETTER AND WRITTEN SURVEY 


Letter sent with the survey to synod mailing list of rostered leaders: 


Dear Colleague in Ministry, 


I am writing to ask your assistance in my doctoral research. I am a student of Claremont 
School of Theology pursuing a degree in Spiritual Renewal, Contemplative Practice, and 
Strategic Leadership. My doctoral project is to create a resource of best practices for 
clergy leadership in the Sierra Pacific Synod and to make the resulting resource a public 
document to be shared for consideration. In addition to the survey, I will be scheduling 
some cluster meetings around the synod for conversation with willing clergy to delve 
more deeply into the subject matter. 


This project has been approved by Bishop Mark Holmerud, Claremont School of 
Theology (CST) doctoral advisors and the CST Institutional Review Board. Every effort 
has been made to ensure that honest responses can be made without concern for sharing 
potentially damaging professional or personal information. The on-line survey is 
anonymous. No identifying questions have been asked. 


Thank you, in advance, for your help as I seek to learn and, hopefully, provide a 
beneficial resource for our synod. 


Reverend Charlane R. Lines 
Faith Lutheran Church, Meadow Vista 
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Written Survey 


1. 


COST ONO Re OO ED 


10. 


ike 


12: 


13. 


14. 


As a leader in your congregation, what styles/qualities/attitudes of leadership do you aspire 
to embody? 
Do you feel that you have power in your role as pastor? Why or why not? 
In what ways do you seek to promote diversity within your ministry setting? 
In what ways are you connected to the community in which your congregation is located? 
How do you foster trust between you and your congregation? 
Please describe your relationship with your congregation. 
Please write a brief job description for yourself. 
When working with someone who is in discernment about a situation, I tend to 
a. ask questions 
b.share my observations 
c.try to do an equal amount of both 
d.other_ 
When working with the congregation I spend more time focusing on 
a. individual concerns 
b. communal concerns 
c. an equal amount of both. 
When | am interacting with parishioners I feel like I spend more time 
a. talking 
b. listening 
I feel like I spend more time 
a. dealing with failures 
b. celebrating successes 
My passion for my pastoral vocation is 
a. very high 
b. high 
c. acceptable 
d. low 
e. very low 
I prefer to focus on problems/issues that 
a. have clear answers 
b. require creative/out-of-the-box thinking 
c.other_ 
I have spent time engaging my congregation to learn about their history and culture. 
a. yes-quite a bit 
b. yes 
c. a little 
d. not at all 
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15. 


16. 


ly 


18. 


19. 


20. 
Zk 
22; 
23% 
24. 


2D: 
26. 
27. 


28. 


29. 


My responsibility to help this congregation thrive is 
a. very high-it all depends on me 
b. high-but the congregation has a role also 
c. medium-it is an equal partnership between the congregation and myself 
d. low-it is mainly the congregation's responsibility but I have a partial responsibility 
e. very low-I am not responsible for the thriving of this congregation 
f. other 
If you have worked with your congregation to define a mission/vision statement, please 
describe the process. 
If you have not worked with your congregation to define a mission/vision statement, please 
indicate your reasoning behind this decision. 
If your congregation has a mission/Vvision statement, how often is it discussed, utilized in 
planning, etc? 
When thinking about your life with this congregation, how far out are you willing to 
plan/visualize? 
a. 1-4 months 
b. 5-9 months 
c. 10-18 months 
d. 19-months to 3 years 
e. more than 3 years 
Please describe your relationship with your church council. 
Please describe your process for dealing with conflict between yourself and a parishioner. 
Please describe your process for dealing with conflict between two parishioners. 
Please describe your process for dealing with conflict between yourself and staff. 
Please describe your relationship with members of your congregation who have ongoing 
disagreements with you. (i.e. They are unhappy with your worship planning, they think you 
get paid too much, they thing you are too liberal/conservative, etc) 
Please describe how you handle feelings of anger within yourself. 
Please describe how you create safe places for dealing with conflicts. 
I am willing to have difficult conversations 
a. always 
b. when absolutely necessary 
c. never 
d.other | 
My response to conflict is 
a. deal with it when it occurs 
b. wait and see if it resolves itself 
c. avoid as long as possible 
d.other 
When faced with challenging or reactive personalities, I 
a. stay calm and grounded 
b. find myself responding reactively in return 
c. other 
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30. 


SL, 


32: 


Soe 
34. 
33. 
36. 
37. 


38. 
39: 
40. 


Al. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 


In the time I have served this congregation I have asked for forgiveness from a parishioner 
a. often 
b. several times 
c. a few times 
d. never 
Please describe the process in place for people to approach you with concerns or problems 
related to their jobs/roles/ministries in the congregation. 
Please indicate the process you employ to make sure that people have what they need to do 
their jobs. 
In what ways do you promote the on-going spiritual growth of staff and volunteers? 
How do you empower the leaders in your congregation? 
Are annual reviews done for you and other paid staff? If so, who administers the reviews? 
Please describe how you prepare for meetings that you are leading. 
What is your process for staying current regarding the following 
a. legal issues 
b. insurance requirements 
c. payroll regulations 
What is your role in the formulation of the annual budget? 
What are your feelings regarding discussions of finances in worship/sermons? 
Approximately, how many times during the church year is finance/money discussed in 
worship? 
Do you know who in your congregation gives, financially, and how much? 
Please indicate your reasons for your position on the previous question. 
Are you comfortable reading a budget? 
Please indicate your feelings regarding the church budget: 
a. itis a document to be strictly adhered to 
b. it is a document to that provides important guidelines for spending 
c. itis a document that has very little impact on how our ministries function 
d.other 
Please indicate the ways in which you communicate with parishioners outside of organized 
gatherings (by percentage) 
a. face to face 
b. phone call 
c. postal service 
d. email 
e. text 
f. facebook 
g. other 
What is your approximate response time after receiving the following communications from 
parishioners regarding non-emergency topics? 
a. phone call 
b. email 
c. text 
Do you have defined office hours? If so, how many hours per week? 
Please describe your style and comfort level for leading worship. 
Briefly describe your process for preparing a sermon. 
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51. 


D2: 


53. 


54. 
35: 
56. 
Se 
58. 
a9: 


60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


67. 


Looking back on the last twelve months of preaching what main themes did you engage with 
your congregation? 
Approximately how often do you include the topics of justice and activism in your 
preaching? 
What percentage of your sermons in the last twelve months would be considered 
a. challenge sermons 
b. comfort sermons 
Please indicate the teaching you are involved with outside of worship (studies, confirmation, 
etc.) 
What is your general attitude/feeling about your personal life? 
Please describe your spiritual practices each week. 
Do you meet with a spiritual advisor? 
Do you work with a coach/mentor? 
Generally, what does your Sabbath day look like? 
How connected to God do you feel? 
a. very connected 
b. connected 
c. somewhat connected 
d. distant 
e. somewhat distant 
f. distant 
g. very distant 
h. other 
How many times a month do you engage in social activities apart from your congregation? 
How do you pursue and maintain mental health? 
Do you take all of your allotted vacation time? 
Do you take all of your allotted continuing education time? 
What types of continuing education do you participate in? 
Please describe your weekly physical exercise regimen. 
How would you rate your eating habits: 
a. very healthy 
b. healthy 
c. ok 
d. not great 
e. unhealthy 
f. very unhealthy 
g. other 
Regarding alcohol 
a. I do not drink alcohol 
b. [have a drink 2-3 times a week 
c. [have at least one drink every day 
d. other __ 
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68. 


69. 
70. 
71. 
1p2 


vip 
74. 


Fos 


76. 


id. 


78. 


Please rate your physical condition. 
a. very healthy-no concerns 
b. generally healthy, but could work on a few things 
c. generally healthy and am taking steps to be even healthier 
d. struggling to maintain good health 
e. I feel that my health is suffering and am unable to make the changes I need in order 
to improve. 
f. other 
What do you understand your role to be in offering pastoral care? 
How does systems theory influence your leadership? 
How does emotional intelligence influence your leadership? 
Please respond to the following statements, answering “yes”, “sometimes,” or “no.” 
a. I spend time in self-reflection 
b. When I have a negative reaction to someone/something, I understand where the 
feeling is coming from. 
c. [have worked with a therapist/counselor. 
d.I know my strengths. 
e. lam aware of my weaknesses and areas for growth 
f. I check my reactions to a situation with someone I trust to gauge the appropriateness 
of my response. 
g. [have "made friends" with my personal wounds. 
How do you maintain appropriate boundaries with your congregation? 
In an average week, what approximate percentage of work time is spent on the following 
a. pastoral care 
b. administrative needs 
c. sermon preparation/study 
d. teaching 
e. “putting out fires”/conflict management 
How many years has your congregation existed in its present form/location? 
a. 0-15 years 
b. 16-30 years 
c. 31-59 years 
d. 60+ years 
In this time, how many pastors have been called to serve this congregation and what were 
their lengths of service? 
What is the approximate number of people actively involved in the life of this congregation 
(both in and out of worship)? 
a. 1-20 
b. 21-50 
c. 51-75 
d. 76-125 
e. 126-200 
f. 201-300 
g.301+ 
Is this congregation considered urban, suburban, or rural? 
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79. 


80. 


81. 


Does your congregation 

a. Engage in ministry both to its own members and to the surrounding community? 

b. Provide opportunity for spiritual growth and transformative experiences? 

c. Reflect the diversity of the surrounding community? 

d. Anticipate a sustained and sustainable future for itself? 

e. Work in cooperation with and beyond denominational partners? 
If you were to write a definition of a thriving congregation, what would you add or remove 
from the list in the previous question? 
Regardless of your previous answers, do you feel that your congregation is thriving? Why or 
why not? 
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APPENDIX B 
COMPONENTS OF THRIVING CONGREGATIONS 
VITALITY & SUSTAINABILITY 
Bulleted lines are the responses from surveys and phone calls 


VITALITY 
Worship nurtures people faith 


devoted to being present for worship 

energetic-worship is lively, people are friendly and there is a feeling of hopefulness 
worship is lively and engaging 

excellence in worship 


Deepens people’s relationship with God 


open to the Spirit 

connected to the scriptures and to God in prayer 

prays and studies scripture regularly 

a desire to be disciples 

connected with God, each other, and the world 

spend more time talking about Jesus than about conflicts 

actively working together to explore what it means to follow Jesus 
spiritual health 

offers classes/groups that engage people and strengthens their personal lives 
spiritual depth—we have a tendency as Lutherans to “outthink our heart.” 
has systems for growing in relationship to one another and to God 
deepening spirituality 

interested in increasing their faith in a variety of ways 

focus on discipleship through: bible study, giving and serving 

engaged in study and self-reflection 

connected to Jesus in a vital way 


Has a clear sense of mission 


a (substantial) group of people within the congregation taking seriously what it means to 
follow Jesus—church cannot just be a group of people who like to get together 

has developed regular practices of reflection leading to action 

asks the questions: Who isn’t here? and What are we going to pray and do about that? 
has a vision/purpose for their existence other than just surviving/continued existence 
has a clear sense of why they exist 

asks the question “Who are we?” 

remembers who they are and lives into it 

mission oriented-looking more outward than inward 

fulfilling its mission as it understands it to be 

able to articulate its mission and purpose 

they gather together for ministry (as opposed to social hour) 

a shared sense of mission and resources are used to further that mission 

a strong sense of mission and vision which the whole congregation buys into 

is able to continue in mission even without a pastor 

healthy relation to their site 
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There is excitement about the congregation’s future 
¢ joy and hope are at the heart of what they do 
¢ understand the part of their history that should be held onto and that which should be let go 
¢ “on the move” —not stagnant (speed not important) 


Is always ready to try something new 
¢ able to meet the need of the moment rather than being overly concerned with being a 
timeless institution 
¢ able to take risks and step away from the things that no longer serve their purpose 
¢ able to imagine a different way of being church 


Is a positive force in the community 
¢ has trust in God and is willing to step out into the world 
¢ knows their community and uses this awareness to positively impact their neighbors 
¢ comforting and supporting those who are in need of God’s healing love 
* actively wanting to be a part of the community (not just obligation or habit) 


Works for social justice/advocacy 
¢ faith is lived out in many ways-advocacy, social justice 
* engaged in issues 
¢ willing to take actions that may be unpopular for the sake of justice 


Incorporates new members into congregational life 
¢ permeable 
welcoming attitude that enfolds newcomers quickly and easily 
an open system that allows people to come and join 
atmosphere of intentional hospitality and the ability to be curious, thoughtful and attentive to 
each of God’s children 
welcomes all people 
intentional welcome of others 
hospitable, inviting 


Seeks out and uses the gifts of members of all ages 
¢ seeks to share God’s love in some way and knows how they are uniquely suited to do that 
self-aware-knows their gifts and their situation 
each person has a part in things 
engaged-over half of the regular folks are actively involved in ministry 
people are invited to share their gifts and skills 
people are allowed to use their gifts, grow in faith, and build up the congregation 
active laity 
an authentic venue for using their gifts 
multi-generational involvement 
people are allowed to get excited about ministry and take the initiative to do things 
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Builds strong, healthy relationships among members 
¢ loving and caring for one another 
* emotional health 
¢ there is open communication between pastor and lay leaders 
¢ understand that the community is the people, not the building 


Manages disagreements in a healthy, respectful manner 
¢ able to handle conflict 
* unity in the midst of diversity 


Addresses social concerns by helping those in need 
* moves people to action 
* socially responsible- caring for people both inside and outside of their building 


Equips members to share their faith with others 
¢ evangelical-willing to talk about their faith and Jesus, and willing to listen to the Spirit 
* open to learning and challenging themselves and sharing their faith stories 


Interacts with the local community 
¢ Asks the question, “What does our faith lead us to do and believe in the community?” 
¢ relational interactions with the community (as opposed to transactional/sending money) 

working outside the walls 

engaged in the mission of the gospel in whatever form fits their personality for their 

neighborhood and beyond 

looks beyond itself to serve the community in which they dwell 

serving the neighborhood 

focused on the needs of others 

mission and service that takes folks beyond the congregation 

outward focus 

outward focus-everything is conducive to reaching outsiders 

interested in people outside as well as inside the church 


Help members live out their faith in their daily lives 
¢ centered on Christ, the love of God and neighbor 
¢ faithfully proclaiming law and gospel 
¢ helping one another both within and outside their walls 
¢ stewardship in all areas 
¢ what they do is more important than what they say 


SUSTAINABILITY 
¢ thriving looks different in each ministry context 
* context is important 
¢ depends on the context and the gifts of the congregation 
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The following aspects were not included in the 2016 Parochial Report survey but were 
mentioned by pastors in the current research. 


Finances 

financial health 

healthy finances 

people willing to fund the ministry 

congregation is supported by a wide range of givers-not just a handful/special interest group, 
eC: 

increasing stewardship 

fix the money 


Growth 
* growing—baptisms of all ages, new members, outreach opportunities continue to arise 
¢ stable, growing membership 
¢ baptisms 


Institutional Relationship 
¢ accountable to the larger community 
¢ has healthy institutional structure 


Diversity 
¢ a diverse congregation: ethnicity, language, economics, spiritual development, etc. 
¢ desirable even as it is not always possible due to changing demographics 


Leadership 

leadership is shared 

“priesthood of all believers” informs and influences the laity to take ownership in the work of 
the church 

core of healthy leadership—not a single person/pastor 

trains leaders 

develops lay leaders who serve in the church and in the wider community 

encourages people to seminary 

leadership is shared 

leadership is forward thinking 
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APPENDIX C 


COMPONENTS OF LEADERSHIP THAT ENCOURAGE CONGREGATIONS TO THRIVE 


Bulleted lines are the responses from surveys and phone calls 
*indicates a response from multiple pastors 


Leadership style 


*emotionally intelligent 

*have a sense of humor 

*leadership must be communal, diverse, and developing 

*help people identify their spiritual gifts 

*non-anxious leadership 

*adaptive leadership 

*flexibility/nimbleness 

*understand power in the congregation 

*understand Family Systems and/or Systems theory 

*collaborative style 

committed to doing lay leadership development 

develop regular practice of contemplation and action that is sustainable and lay-led 
a disciple of Jesus making other disciples 

*empower others 

be willing to challenge folks 

call out the giftedness of others, train them and then release them to do their thing 
trust that there are others in the congregation who can help 

notice strengths and build on them 

know how to put together a team 

trust people’s passions and let them take leadership roles 

help people take a share in the leadership 

*allowing others to drive the ministry—pastor is cheerleader and accompanist 
pastor is not the source of the church’s energy 

the role of pastor encompasses all aspects of church life 

use your influence wisely 

be the voice of hope, calm, gospel, grace 

all ministry is transitional-so be constantly assessing self and situation and community 
have an expectation of involvement with each other and the world and then look for people’s 
passions and nurture them 

be able to define and meet the needs of the community 

be open to the movement of the Spirit and help others do the same 

be involved in advocacy and justice issues 

a joyful spirit 

sometimes just get out of the way 

understand healthy start principles: relationships, roles, rules 

how do super-organisms work 

a desire to work with the systems 

team building 

be able to delegate 

transparency 
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responsiveness 

be able to nurture 

be observant and wondering 

introduce variety 

accessibility 

do not micro-manage—you must know what is going on, but let leaders lead 
resist the urge to “circle the wagons” instead of taking a risk 

do not get caught up in minutia 

*this is a marathon not a sprint-pace yourself 

find a middle ground between autocratic and leaving everything to chance 


Leadership Identity 


*humility 

*know how to self-differentiate 

embrace the reality that you are there to lead 

live into your role as leader 

*claim your role as leader 

be very clear about what your role is 

take seriously your pastoral identity and integrate it into your life 

*be authentic-the person God made you to be 

self-awareness- know what tools you have and get help when you need others 
self-awareness-know your triggers, patterns, insecurities etc. 4 votes 

ask yourself “How am I contributing to the interactions that are happening in the church?” 
*authenticity is important 

own up to your mistakes 

be self-aware 

solid self-awareness and self identity 

know who you are and how you fit into the system 

know your own limitations and be OK with them 

know who you are 

have a strong sense of self 

integrity 

be serious about your own ecclesiology and theology of ministry 

*know that it is “not about you” 

be self-sufficient...but know when to ask for help 

be aware of what you are/are not good at 

seek outside resources as needed 

understand that pastor work is not chaplaincy work—pastor 1s called to help 
congregations/communities, not just individuals 

pastoral calling is a lifestyle not a job 

be clear that this is a calling, otherwise, don’t do it 

be vulnerable without being walked on/taken advantage of/reversing roles 

a servant like Christ 

sometimes a conduit between synod and congregation to help “translate” 

be able to change the role of the pastor as needed (an environment has to exist where that 
role is constantly negotiated) 
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*know that the pastoral voice has power-learn how to use your voice and when you can use it 
the pastor does not “own” the congregation 


Continuing Education 


*be open to learning new things 

be a life-long learner 

read something 

*diversify your bookshelves and the blogs/websites you read 

learn from your own mistakes 

seek out education for the holes in your training 

address the needs of the moment 

seek the wisdom of our ecumenical siblings-including the “non-denoms” 


Vision and Mission 


theological reflection with colleagues 

have vision and purpose 

cannot lead with what you do not have 

have a clear reminder of the vision and mission and what your part in it is 

have a vision of a deeper purpose for self/congregation/world 

remind people of the purpose of their life together and how each person contributes to it 
help the community see the bigger vision/picture 
unyielding commitment to the MVV of the church 
move beyond maintenance and fixing problems 
work on the bigger issues of “why are we doing this 
should be thinking about?” 

be open to creative ways of outreach to the community 

committed to a culture that is not fatalistic or inhospitable 

be able to envision a future that looks different 

stir the congregation’s imagination 

learn to re-contextualize 

visioning 

understand yourself to be a mission developer 

learn how to balance the big and small picture 

work with a consultant to help direct ministry focus 

*collaborate 

understand the seasons of the congregation 

reflect theologically and then strategically 

understand who the “customers” are and how you are going to attract them 
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what is changing in our world that we 


Conflict management 


be able to deal with conflict in a non-defensive way 

when confronted with someone’s anger and pain, truly listen and hear them-don’t make 
excuses for yourself 

ability to take overwhelming amounts of criticism and not lash out 

respond with compassion to comments that may be harsh/inappropriate 

be able to take a stand against bad behavior 
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¢ be able to call out toxic behavior and handle in in a compassionate and grace-filled way 

¢ listen to people-even/especially those who disagree with you 

¢ listen to where people are and offer care, be creative in your responses 

¢ make it a point to let people know that they have been heard 

¢ be good at conflict management 

¢ learn how to mediate 

¢ let go of blame 

¢ remember that in times of trouble, congregations with point to policy, programs and pastor 


Relationships in the congregation 
* *love your people and care deeply for them 
accountable to staff, church board, colleagues, spouse 
flatten the organizational structure 
be in tune with your congregation and their faith stories 
*be in relationship to the community both in and outside the walls 
recognize that people are giving you access to deeply personal parts of their lives 
relationships and trust are vital-caring, loving, listening, vulnerability 
take the time to get to know your people and let your people know you 
if you can’t love the people you can’t work with them. 


Personnel management (both volunteer and paid) 
* an attitude of gratitude—let people know your are grateful for them and that they are a gift 
¢ let people know they are loved and cared for 


Administrative skills 
¢ willing to ask about practices that are entrenched 
¢ know the congregation and how it functions—council, office/administration, constitution, etc 
* recognize that there are early, middle, and late adapters—and don’t be discouraged 
¢ ability to read the community and assess what is needed in each situation 
¢ high accountability-low control 
¢ administrative work MUST be done 
¢ helping cast vision is more administrative than creative 
¢ have administrative and business knowledge 
¢ fiscal grit 
¢ administratively organized 
¢ begin each meeting with devotions and prayer so that there is a time of listening to God 


Communication 
¢ emails for information and updates only 
emails are not for dealing with conflicts or problems 
communications and marking training 
must over-communicate 
stay in contact with your people 
be aware that the person who is careful about when they speak is usually the one to listen to 
interact with people more than paper 
employ the listen-action-reflection model 
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¢ if you receive the same feedback multiple times-“must act as if it is true even if you don’t 
believe it.” 


Preaching and teaching practices 
¢ be real about your relationship with Jesus 
¢ push them theologically to move people to action 
¢ comfortable and capable in preaching and teaching 
¢ strong communication skills 
¢ know how to teach 


Pastoral care 
¢ have empathy 
¢ know the people and the issues in the area 
¢ hone your people skills 
¢ must have good, deep and authentic relationships with people 
¢ be a good listener...draw out explanations, ask good questions, unpack statements 
¢ listen to the community and find common threads 
¢ be a good listener 


Self-care 
¢ *have a spiritual director 
*have a therapist 
*think of yourself beyond the life of the congregation—how are you connecting to the 
greater community? 
*take your days off 
*stay connected to colleagues 
*do not be a lone ranger 
*have an accountability group of pastoral confidants who will be truthful in love 
*go0od self-care 
*continue to push yourself to grow spiritually 
*work with a coach 
stewardship in all ways 
commitment to daily spiritual practice 
*#1 priority—healthy spiritual habits—stay connected to God through prayer & scripture. 
daily prayer and lengthy seasonal opportunities to connect with God 
care of whole self and your own closest neighbors (i.e. family) 
keep up with precious relationships outside the congregation 
keep your home a place of rest and comfort 
physical self care is important 
set aside time for balance 
take care of personal health, stay as free from financial worries as possible 
have a life outside of your professional life—where you are not known as “pastor” 
have a network of support systems in place—coach, collegial groups 
have a mentor 
have hobbies outside the ministry 
forgive yourself 
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¢ be able to hold boundaries that are life-giving 
¢ *find what feeds you 
« rested, centered 
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APPENDIX D 
RESOURCES MENTIONED IN INTERVIEWS 
*indicates a resource that was mentioned by multiple pastors 


Specific continuing education classes/programs 
California Lutheran University Executive Skills for Church Leaders 
Catalyst West Coast 

Church Disrupt (@ pushpay.com) 

ELCA Family Systems Academy 

Festival of Homiletics 

Healthy Congregations 

Healthy Start 

Intercultural Development Indicator 
Kaleidoscope Institute 

Lombard Mennonite Peace Center 

Music that Makes Community 

Natural Church Development 

Rockwood Leadership Institute 

The Rocket Company 

Zephyr Point: The Art of Transitional Ministry 


General continuing education topics 
Appreciative Inquiry 
Boundaries 
Chaplaincy 
Congregational size relating to behavior 
Cultural Competency 
Emotional Intelligence 
*Family Systems 
Head-of-Staff training 
Leadership—from many and varied resources: business, self-help, psychology, etc) 
Missional studies 
Non-profits—how they function, etc. 
Parenting 
Personality/Behavioral 
Myers-Briggs 
DISC 
Enneagram 
Behavioral Covenanting 
Emotional Intelligence 
*Systems Theory 
Technology training for online worship and ministry 


Websites 
Blogs—find some online communities to help build a reading list 
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Christian Century (also available as hardcopy magazine) 
Facebook—study and resource sharing 

Geez (also available as hardcopy magazine) 

Working Preacher 

Youtube—it is up-to-date and relevant 


Personalities/Authors 
Brown, Brene 

Heifetz, Ronald 
*Nieuwhof, Carey 
Ortberg, John 

*Rainer, Thom 
Schein, Edgar 

Stanley, Andy 
*Steinke, Peter 
Warren, Rick 


Books 
*Alban Institute publications 


Allan, Daniel, Jr. Summoned: Stepping Up to Live and Lead with Jesus. Downers Grove: 
InterVarsity Press, 2015. 


Ascough, Richard S., and Charles A. Cotton. Passionate Visionary: Leadership Lessons from the 
Apostle Paul. Peabody: Hendrickson Publishers, Inc., 2006. 


Beaumont, Susan. How to Lead When You Don't Know Where You are Going: Leading in a 
Liminal Season. Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2019. 


Blanchard, Ken, and Phil Hodges. Lead Like Jesus: Lessons from the Greatest Leadership Role 
Model of All Times. Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 2005. 


Blanchard, Ken, Phil Hodges, and Bill Hybels. Leadership by the Book: Tools to Transform Your 
Workplace. New York: William Morrow and Company, Inc., 1999. 


Blodgett, Barbara J. Becoming the Pastor You Hope to Be: Four Practices for Improving 
Ministry. Herndon: The Alban Institute, 2011. 


*Bolsinger, Tod. Canoeing the Mountains: Christian Leadership in Uncharted Territory. 
Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2018. 


Bussie, Jacqueline A. Love Without Limits: Jesus' Radical Vision for Love with No Exceptions. 
Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2018. 
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Cahill, Thomas. How the Irish Saved Civilization: The Untold Story of Ireland's Heroic Role 
from the Fall of Rome to the Rise of Medieval Europe. New York: Random House, 1996. 


Carter, Stephen L. Integrity. New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 1996. 


Christensen, John, Stephen C. Lundin, and Harry Paul. Fish!: A Proven Way to Boost Morale 
and Improve Results. New York: Hatchette Books, 2000. 


Cloud, Henry. Boundaries for Leaders: Results, Relationships, and Being Ridiculously in 
Charge. New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 2013. 


Cousins, Don. Experiencing LeaderShift: Letting Go of Leadership Heresies. Colorado Springs: 
David C. Cook, 2008. 


Duncan, Lenny. Dear Church: A Love Letter from a Black Preacher to the Whitest 
Denomination in the US. Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2019. 


Evans, Rachel Held. Inspired: Slaying Giants, Walking on Water, and Loving the Bible Again. 
Nashville: Nelson Books, 2018. 


De Mello, Anthony. Awareness: The Perils and Opportunities of Reality. New York: Random 
House, LLC, 1990. 


DePree, Max. Leadership Is an Art. New York: Random House, Inc., 1989. 


Ford, Lance. UnLeader: Reimagining Leadership...and Why We Must. Kansas City: Beacon Hill 
Press, 2012. 


Ford, Kevin, and Ken Tucker. The Leadership Triangle. Chicago: Intermedia Publishing Group, 
Inc., 2012. 


Frei, Frances, and Anne Morriss. Unleashed: The Unapologetic Leader's Guide to Empowering 
Everyone Around You. Boston: Harvard Business School Publishing, 2020. 


Freire, Paulo. Pedagogy of the Oppressed. Translated by Myra Bergman Ramos. New York: 
Bloomsbury Academic, 2012. 


*Friedman, Edwin H. Generation to Generation: Family Process in Church and Synagogue. 
New York: The Guilford Press, 1994. 


Gilbert, Roberta M. Extraordinary Leadership: Thinking Systems, Making a Difference. Falls 
Church: Leading Systems Press, 2006. 


Goff, Sara Shisler. J Love the Church, I Hate the Church: The Female Clergy s Guide 
to Dismantling the Patriarchy. Washington, DC: Difference Press, 2019. 
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Grashow, Alexander, Ronald Heifetz, and Marty Linksy. The Practice of Adaptive Leadership: 
Tools and Tactics for Changing Your Organization and the World. Boston: Harvard Business 
School Publishing, 2009. 


Grenny, Joseph, David Maxfield, Ron McMillan, Kerry Patterson, and Al Switzler. Influencer: 
The Power to Change Anything. New York: McGraw-Hill, 2008. 


Hamman, Jaco J. Becoming a Pastor: Forming Self and Soul for Ministry. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
2007. 


Heifetz, Ronald A., and Martin Linsky. Leadership on the Line: Staying Alive through the 
Dangers of Leading. Boston: Harvard Business School Publishing, 2002. 


Jacobson, Arland, and Roy M. Oswald. The Emotional Intelligence of Jesus: Relational Smarts 
for Religious Leaders. Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2015. 


Johnson, Spencer. Who Moved My Cheese?: An Amazing Way to Deal with Change in Your 
Work and in Your Life. New York: Penguin Putnam, Inc., 1998. 


Jones, Lane, and Andy Stanley. Communicating for a Change: Seven Keys to Irresistible 
Communication. New York: Random House Inc., 2006 


Krzyzewski, Mike, and Donald T. Phillips. Leading with the Heart: Coach K's Successful 
Strategies for Basketball, Business, and Life. New York: Warner Books, Inc., 2001. 


*Law, Eric H. F. Holy Currencies: Six Blessings for Sustainable Missional Ministries. St. Louis: 
Chalice Press, 2013. 


Lencioni, Patrick. The Advantage: Why Organizational Health Trumps Everything Else In 
Business. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2012. 


Malphurs, Aubrey. Values-Driven Leadership. Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 1996. 


Mancini, Will. Church Unique: How Missional Leaders Cast Vision, Capture Culture, and 
Create Movement. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2008. 


Peterson, Eugene H. The Pastor: A Memoir. New York: HarperCollins, 2012. 


Rendle, Gilbert R. Leading Change in the Congregation: Spiritual & Organizational Tools for 
Leaders. Herndon: The Alban Institute, 1998. 


Richardson, Ronald. Becoming a Healthier Pastor: Family Systems Theory and the Pastor’s 
Own Family. Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 2005. 


Richardson, Ronald. Family Ties That Bind: A self-help guide to change through Family of 
Origin therapy. Bellingham: International Self-Counsel Press, Ltd., 1984. 
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Shapiro, Tim. How Your Congregation Learns: The Learning Journey from Challenge to 
Achievement. Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2017. 


Sinek, Simon. Leaders Eat Last: Why Some Teams Pull Together and Others Don’t. New Y ork: 
Penguin Random House, LLC, 2014. 


Stanley, Andy. Next Generation Leader: 5 Essentials for Those Who Will Shape the Future. New 
York: Random House, Inc., 2003. 


Steinke, Peter L. Congregational Leadership in Anxious Times: Being Calm and Courageous No 
Matter What. Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2006. 


Vaters, Karl. The Grasshopper Myth: Big Churches, Small Churches and the Small Thinking that 
Divides Us. Fountain Valley: New Small Church, 2012. 


Zscheile, Dwight J. The Agile Church: Spirit-Led Innovation in an Uncertain Age. New York: 
Morehouse Publishing, 2014. 
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APPENDIX E 
CHALLENGES TO LEADERSHIP 
Bulleted lines are the responses from surveys and phone calls 


Financial 


if the congregation does not pay guidelines, it is a financial strain 
lower-than-guidelines pay can lead to discontent within the call which then leads to 
professional and personal struggles 

does “thriving” mean that the church can afford a full-time pastor? 


Pastoral Leadership 


is much harder than it was 

more is at stake 

culture is growing more and more ambivalent 

a lot more attention and intention is needed in leadership 

pastors are doing a lot of work that is not necessarily pastoral 

it is sometimes difficult to find colleagues to collaborate/think through leadership strategy 
with 

we need to work together as pastors to be more effective 

the role of the pastor is not understood 

ordination vows are too vague and often misunderstood 

there is difficulty in knowing what pastoral leadership actually is 

generational differences in understanding regarding the role of the pastor within the 
congregation 

congregations often have unrealistic expectations of the clergy 

there is a disconnect between what the pastor thinks is needed and what the congregation 
wants/needs. 

it is hard to measure effectiveness of leadership if the congregation we serve has deficits to 
being with. 

brutal honesty is needed in the call process 

there is a lack of accountability for clergy beyond the congregation 

pastors can stay too long in one call—they begin to just “phone it in”, or are just working for 
the paycheck 


Education 


seminaries may not be up to the challenge to prepare future pastors 
training for leadership needs to be re-thought 
shortened seminary training causes too big a work load and a too-quick push for discernment 


“Who in their right minds would do this?” 
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APPENDIX F 
THE RESOURCE 





Best 
Practices in 
Pastoral 
Leadership 


Helping congregations 
thrive. 


Compiled by Reverend Charlane Lines in 
fulfillment of the Doctor of Ministry program 
at Claremont School of Theology 


Introduction 





Being a pastor is hard work. Every time a pastor begins a new position in a church, 
she is faced with many challenges. We live in a time that fails to prioritize 
institutionally based religion; people do not automatically come to church out of 
cultural obligation. So how does a pastor help a congregation grow or even 
maintain current membership while promoting a church atmosphere that is life- 
giving? Generational differences impact the expectations of parishioners regarding 
pastoral leadership. Congregants in their retirement years want different things 
from their pastor than thirty-somethings with children expect. So how does a 
pastor communicate and relate to the wide range of ages within the congregation? 
Church cultures vary from one American region to another, and churches in the 
Midwest and the East have different expectations and ways of worship and service 
from those in the West. How does a pastor raised and trained in one region adapt 
when taking a Call in a different area of the country? Multi-ethnic communities 
abound, yet most of the churches of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
(ELCA) are demographically homogenous. How does a pastor encourage a more 
ethnically diverse faith community? In any church there is a variety of 
personalities, including that of the pastor. What does it take for a pastor to work 
successfully with others? In 2020 another challenge was faced by pastors 
everywhere: a world-wide pandemic. Are there any leadership skills that can help 
navigate something as dramatic and world-changing as this? 


We all know that the mainline churches in America are in the midst of serious 
decline. What if we could change the trajectory from declining to thriving? What if 
this was how we could describe all of our congregations? 


Centered on Jesus Christ, committed to spiritual growth, and actively involved in 
serving and advocating for the local and global community. There is a shared 
commitment with the pastor for the well-being of the church through lay 
leadership, a common vision, healthy interpersonal relationships and 
an open and inclusive gathering for all. 


While the thriving of a congregation does not rest solely on the pastor's shoulders, 
excellent leadership is still needed. When leadership is poor, thriving becomes 
secondary to survival, which is where so many of our churches find themselves 
focusing these days. And for those churches that are still doing OK despite poor 
leadership (in the past or the present), imagine what could be happening with 
excellent leadership! 


‘The information in this handbook is the result of a Doctor of Ministry research 
project completed in 2021. Through one-to-one interviews, surveys, and a broad 
look at published literature on leadership in both the secular and religious realms, 
a list was comprised of best practices for clergy. It is a concise but comprehensive 
set of leadership skills and practices that have been seen to be most beneficial in 
helping congregations thrive. 


This resource is only an introduction. Each area of leadership is touched on briefly 
to entice the reader to pursue more in-depth study. At the end is a list of books, 
continuing education classes, and websites which were mentioned in research 
interviews as helpful in leadership development. 


‘Thank you for joining me in the pursuit of excellent church leadership! 


charlane 
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Priority #1 





Employing 
good 
leadership 
styles 


Leadership that empowers others is a necessary aspect of church 
leadership. The majority of pastors serve in solo positions-often without support 
staff. Without the ability to encourage, train and empower others to take on 
leadership roles, a solo pastor will quickly burn out. Theologically, this 
empowerment is mandated in scripture, both in the narratives of the people 
whom God raised up to lead (none of whom were “qualified”) and in the 
ecclesiastical writings of Paul and other New Testament authors regarding the 
body of Christ. From a leadership position, the empowerment of others is 
necessary in order to create a community of people committed to the mission and 
vision of the church. One person cannot do it all. “The purpose of gifted leaders in 
the church is to prepare the people of God for the works (service) of faith. The role 
of the pastor and Christian leader is, therefore, to call, equip, and commission the 
people of God for ministry.” (Foss) Grant Hagiya, a bishop in the United 
Methodist Church, has written that the ability to empower the laity is a trait of 
highly effective leadership. 


need for new skills and previously unexplored avenues of response. We live ina 
time of discontinuous change. Taking into account the downward trend of church 
life in the American landscape and the growing number of churches that are not 
thriving, the need for adaptive leadership is vital. Congregations are facing 
challenges that do not fit with the ways in which churches have functioned for the 
last hundred years. Pastors are talking to more and more people who do not cling 
to the traditions nor do they have the “usual” expectations of a church 
community. And let us not forget the turmoil that Covid-19 has had on life in the 
church in 2020. 

Conflict management, personal and communal growth, learning, societal 
change, the unexpected (i.e. worldwide pandemic,) are all experienced better by 
pastors and their communities when adaptive leadership is employed. In multi- 
cultural ministry, one of the universal pastoral leadership needs is flexibility in 
leadership style. Adaptive leadership can be life-giving in the freedom that comes 
when leaders are not required to have all the answers but can learn and grow with 
those they are leading. The challenge with adaptive leadership is for those who do 
not do well with uncertainty or facing that which is unknown and/or 
uncontrollable. 

Leadership that is non-anxious is another inter-disciplinary skill that 
employs EQ, self-awareness and self-differentiation and is necessary in times of 
discontinuous change. Peter Steinke calls this time of disruption “uproar.” 
Leaders must be the calm voice in the midst of the chaos and refrain from taking 
on the anxiety of others. A leader must be able to take a reflective rather than a 
reactive stance. 

‘The ability to control anxiety and respond proactively rather than 
reactively is vital. As a congregation takes its cue from their pastor, an anxious 
pastor increases the anxiety in a congregation. A direct outcome of congregational 
anxiety is sentimentality that leads to an inability to adapt as people hold onto the 
“good old days.” This in turn prevents them from changing and growing which 
then leads to a stagnant congregation that is not thriving. 
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is an area of study that is becoming more and more prevalent in leadership 
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Leadership that is adaptive is more important now than it has ever 
been. Adaptive leadership is the ability to evaluate a situation and work with the 
organization to imagine a new way of functioning. Two types of issues are faced 
by leaders: technical and adaptive. Technical issues are those that can be resolved 
within the current status quo of an organization, The answers are clear and 
proven and do not require too much creativity to resolve. Adaptive issues are 
those that take an organization beyond its current experience. The answers to 
adaptive issues are often unclear and require the organization to begin exploring 
uncharted territory. The challenge for leaders is to understand the difference 
between technical and adaptive and then to employ the appropriate steps towards 
resolution. “Indeed, the single most common source of leadership failure we've 
been able to identify—in politics, community life, business, or the nonprofit sector 
—is that people, especially those in positions of authority, treat adaptive 
challenges like technical problems.” (Heifetz & Linksy) 

Writers about missional church development talk of “discontinuous 
change” which is change that is “disruptive and unanticipated” and causes the 
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Skill #2 





Knowing 
your identity 


Knowing who you are as a leader is a two-part exploration. There is no 
healthy way to separate oneself into a public identity and the private identity. As 
complex beings everything is interrelated. We might dress a certain way 
depending on whether we are at home or the office. We might even use different 
language depending on where we are. But the core of who we are-our emotions, 
our feelings, our beliefs, and our reactions-do not change depending on whether 
we are in the public spotlight or watching TV at home. For the purpose of this 
resource I address pastoral identity and personal identity separately but with the 
understanding that they are intertwined, each affecting and influencing the other. 

Pastoral Identity This topic brought up very strong statements from the 
pastors I interviewed. The general consensus was that pastoral identity and 
awareness is very important. Many comments were made such as, “take seriously 
your pastoral identity,” “be very clear about what your role is,” “embrace the 
reality that you are there to lead,” “be clear that this is a calling, otherwise, don’t 
do it.” One pastor even went so far as to respond to a vocational understanding 
often voiced by clergy that “pastors are just like everyone else” by clearly stating 
that this is not a true statement for a pastor and it does not help in leadership. 
‘This echoes a scriptural understanding found in the pastoral letters of the New 
Testament (I Peter 5, I Timothy 5, II Timothy 2, Hebrews 13) and also finds 
traction in contemporary leadership writings. The reality is that if a pastor is just 
like everyone else, why do only certain people take it on? And why do they 
willingly embrace the challenge? In fact, one pastor jokingly asked, “Who in their 
right mind would do this?” 


tested were able to accurately identify their emotions as they happen. That means 
that two-thirds of us are not yet skilled at spotting them and using them to our 
benefit.” (Bradberry & Greaves) 

Several of the pastors I interviewed indicated the necessity of self- 
awareness. Responses were general, as in “be self-aware” to specific, such as 
knowing your triggers, patterns, and insecurities. Self-awareness is about 
emotions and feelings, but also about practical matters. What are your gifts? 
Where are your deficits? Biases? When do you need to ask for help? 

Self-awareness helps develop humility and servant-like attitudes. In his 
book, Fairness is Overrated, Tim Stevens talks about being willing to be 
vulnerable without vomiting your problems all over your people. Comprehensive 
self-awareness can help us hold appropriate boundaries and to know when we 
need to take a break because we are getting close to crossing a line. Stevens call 
this developing “rumble strips” so that you know when you are getting close to the 
edge of your boundary. 

In Standing in the Fire, a book on business leadership, Larry Dressler 
writes, “As leaders, we must remain effective in our facilitative roles, Often we 
need to endure situations we experience as uncomfortable. Inevitably we are 
knocked off balance by the intense energy of others and must pick ourselves up 
quickly and regain our equilibrium.” This type of response requires self- 
awareness. Thus, self awareness is vital in conflict management, adaptive 
leadership, and non-anxious leadership. 


In this area of discussion, I talked with pastors who mentioned challenges 
to pastoral identity. The role of the pastor-which impacts a pastor's identity-is not 
always understood in a congregation; there are also generational differences in 
defining pastoral identity. Perhaps this is due to the changing understanding of 
pastors in society, “Pastors are no longer called to be the public ideal of faith. 
Instead, the twenty-first-century church leader is called to stand authentically 
beside the people of God as they struggle with faith.” (Foss) Authenticity, 
however, does not equate to abdication of leadership. 

Additionally, while we all take ordination vows, one pastor commented 
that they are vague and often misunderstood. These vows cover preaching, 
teaching, studying, faithful living, and right use of the sacraments. According to 
this rite, and by extension the larger church, pastoral identity is found more in 
what a pastor does than in how the pastor does it. While this makes sense at a 
certain level, it does nothing to help pastors understand their identity as leaders 
in the church. There is no real connection to the person of the pastor, only the 
actions of the pastor. As can be understood from the five leadership priorities in 
this collection, pastoral leadership is more than a to-do list each week, but 
involves the internal work of self-knowledge, emotional understanding, and 
discernment. Without these, the outer work of action and personal interaction 
with God’s people will be significantly less effective and life-giving. 

Personal Identity (Self-awareness) Peter Scazzero claims low self- 
awareness as the number one characteristic of an unhealthy leader: “Unhealthy 
leaders lack, for example, awareness of their feelings, their weaknesses and limits, 
how their past impacts their present, and how others experience them. They also 
lack the capacity and skill to enter deeply into the feelings and perspectives of 
others.” Bishop Hagiya has written, “The lack of self-awareness is one of the 
highest contributors to failure in the ministry.” The article “Authentic Leadership 
and Its Relationship to Ministerial Effectiveness” states, “Their [pastor's] ability 
to be effective with followers increases when a large quotient of self-awareness is 
employed.” The authors of the article further indicated that the correlations of 
positive psychological capital, positive moral perspective, leader self-awareness, 
and leader self-regulation (which include relational transparency and positively 
embodying authentic behavior) are all essential ingredients for authentic 
leadership. Self-awareness is the foundation of collaborative leadership and 
authentic relationships. Unfortunately, as part of Emotional Intelligence, research 
has found that most of us are not naturally self-aware. “Only 36% of the people we 
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Skill #3 





Holding on 
to vision and 
mission 


Vision and Mission is a multi-faceted area of leadership. Pastors both help 
cast a vision and mission for the community and are primary in helping a 
congregation stay focused on it. Additionally, pastors must embrace the vision 
and mission of their congregation while also staying true to their personal, 
vocational mission and vision. As one pastor put it, “you cannot lead with what 
you do not have.” The church, like any long-lasting organization, must continue to 
evolve and change in accordance with prevailing culture and the priorities of the 
moment. The church of the twentieth century will not serve the needs and 
priorities of the twenty-first century. In their book, The Missional Leader, Alan 
Roxburgh and Fred Romanuk put it this way, “For more than a century, North 
American churches were at the center of culture; they were an essential part of 
most people's belief and value systems. Therefore, leadership skills and capacities 
were developed around how to most effectively engage people when they came to 
the church. It was about training men and women who would faithfully run 
effective branch plants of the denomination so that when people came they would 
be well served with a set of expected resources, experiences, and programs.” 

Whereas the church was once understood to be the place one went to in 
order to grow in Christian discipleship, a shift has and is occurring in this 


and mission is for their community. Collaborative vision-setting is very important 
in multi-cultural settings, as well. Pastors who implement emotional intelligence, 
who work to empower others, and who model non-anxious ministry will be able to 
“read” their congregation accurately to understand which approach is best. 

Regardless of how an understanding of mission and vision is reached, it is 
the role of the pastor to continue holding that mission and vision in front of the 
congregation; to help direct people to something larger than themselves. In 
Autopsy of a Deceased Church, Thom Rainer lists these as three of the markers of 
achurch that has “died”: forgetting the Great Commission, focus is placed on 
personal preferences rather than the good of the community, the church has no 
clear purpose. All three of these markers could be avoided, or at least partially 
mitigated, if a mission and vision is upheld. Pastoral leaders are called upon to 
keep looking toward and living into the bigger picture of why the church is the 
church. 

Personal Vision and Mission Pastors are also called to hold a mission 
and vision for themselves. Much of this is determined through the 
aforementioned self-awareness and leadership identity development. In one 
interview, a pastor commented that leaders should have a clear reminder of the 
vision and mission and “what your part in it is,” implying that the pastor's role is 
not to fulfill the mission and vision. Again, this speaks to understanding one’s 
leadership identity. 

Good self-understanding of one’s mission and vision as a pastor helps to 
keep the main thing the main thing. As one interviewee said, “do not get caught 
up in the minutia.” Remembering what you have been called to do and NOT to do 
can help in decision making, prioritizing and good self-care as well as leading to 
appropriate relationship building, the next aspect of good pastoral leadership. 


understanding. A return to the fundamentals of mission and vision is being called 
for where the church is “a body of people sent on a mission.” “A missional church 
is a community of God's people who live into the imagination that they are, by 
their very nature, God's missionary people living as a demonstration of what God 
plans to do in and for all of creation in Jesus Christ.” (Romanuk & Roxburgh) 
Drawing on the examples of Jesus and Paul and the early church in the writings of 
the New Testament, the authors of Missional Church call for a return to the 
fundamental priorities of the Body of Christ: a community redeemed in Jesus 
Christ and called to announce the Reign of God in word and deed. (Barrett) The 
impact on leadership that draws on this missional awareness is profound, moving 
leadership from a focus on programs that serve the congregation to “cultivating an 
environment that innovates and releases the missional imagination present 
among a community of God's people.” (Romanuk & Roxburgh) 

Congregational Vision and Mission One way that a congregation 
stays focused on vision and mission is through a written and published statement 
that, presumably, the council and/or the congregation has agreed on. 
Interestingly, it seems that there are two “camps” regarding the leader's role in 
casting a mission and vision. One is more collaborative and one is more 
authoritative. James Strock’s book, Serve to Lead, includes the statement that, “A 
leader's unique task is to imagine and advance a vision.” Michael Foss writes, 
“Twenty-first-century churches look to their leaders for vision. Vision does not 
emerge from a people but is shared from the leader to the people. Once the leader 
has shared the vision with the people, they decide whether they will follow the 
vision.” To be fair, Foss, a few pages later, seems to endorse a more collaborative 
approach: “The vision of the pastor is not complete in and of itself. Rather it is the 
arena within which others can share and implement their dreams and the call of 
God as they understand it. Nonetheless, the larger vision should be clear.” Juana 
Bordas takes the other side of the discussion by claiming that good leaders are 
guided by an “overarching, prophetic, and transforming vision” that comes from 
the people being served. 

Both ways of defining mission and vision have strengths and weaknesses. 
Collaboration can be a challenge in smaller congregations. As one pastor said, 
“Our congregation is so worried about keeping the church open. I'm trying to get 
them to focus on God's mission and He will provide.” In this case, they may need 
the pastor to be the vision cast-er. Larger congregations or those with more 
resources may feel as though they should have more of a say in what the vision 
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Skill #4 





Building healthy 
relationships 
and keeping 
them 


‘The role of the pastor is one of service to the church, specifically, and to all 
of God’s people, generally, The nature of service is personal interaction; the 
server/servant serves. Obvious. Simple. Except when it isn’t. Because serving 
naturally involves two or more people, relationships become paramount in how 
effective a servant is in serving. Consequently, being able to build and maintain 
healthy relationships is a vital aspect of good pastoral leadership. Not 
surprisingly, this component of good leadership relies on multiple skills: 
communication, emotional intelligence, self-awareness, conflict management and 
a connection/love for those with whom you are in relationship. Since EQ and self- 
awareness have already been addressed, this chapter focuses on communication, 
connection, and conflict management. 

Communication “Communication is central to leadership. Every aspect 
of leadership—from casting a vision to managing relationships with employees, 
colleagues, customers, competitors and other stakeholders—is built upon a 
foundation of effective communication.” (Strock) Additionally, it might be 
assumed that since we are routinely called on to speak in public forums and the 
nature of our job demands that we communicate with other people, that perhaps 
pastors are naturally good at communication. I have not found this to be true. 


“Many of us grow up believing that conversations occur when two people give and 
receive information from each other. What we know today is that conversations 
are multidimensional and multi-temporal...The things we say, the things we hear, 
the things we mean, and the way we feel after we say it may all be separate, 
emerging at different times.” (Glaser) 

Listening well is a top contender in leadership writings as one of the most 
important communication skills a leader should have. Listening is central to 
building trust, to overcoming divisions, is inherent in the role of a servant leader, 
helps others to grow into their best selves, is key to moving beyond the current 
situation, is a sign of humility, and helps keep the one listening (pastor) focused 
on the most important aspect of the conversation (the one who is speaking). 

In a world where we are constantly surrounded by sound and people 
wanting our attention, and in which we are mentally being pulled in many 
directions, listening well can be a serious challenge for pastors. Larry Spears talks 
of listening deeply and intentionally. Marshall Goldsmith gives twelve important 
steps to listening well: 

1. Think before you speak. 

. Listen with respect. 

. Ask yourself, “Is it worth it?” 

. Can you make the other person feel as if they are the only person in the 
room? 

. Don't interrupt. 

. Don't finish the other person's sentences. 

. Don't say, “I knew that.” 

. Don’t even agree with the other person. 

9, Don’t use the words “no,” “but,” or “however.” 

10. Don't be distracted. 

11. Maintain your end of the dialogue by asking intelligent questions. 

12. Eliminate any striving to impress the other person. 

Communication is also an area that can make or break inter-cultural 
relationships. In this time of mainline churches trying to figure out how to be 
more representative of their communities and more welcoming and open to 
people of color, it would seem that we must pay attention to the ways we do and 
do not communicate. Juana Bordas speaks of culturally effective communication 
that is needed in communities of color in her book Salsa, Soul and Spirit. 
Branson and Martinez echo that communication is vital for development of multi- 


And for good reason, according to research done by Judith E. Glaser: “Through 
our research we have identified the two least-developed skills in the workplace: 
the ability to have uncomfortable conversations and the ability to ask ‘what if* 
questions.” It is also clear in this age of multiple options for communication as 
well as the fact that conflict between people is going to happen whenever groups 
of people gather, good communication skills must be attended to. Generally, 
communication falls into two categories: how we communicate or the platform we 
use, and what we are trying to say. 

Technology has done a lot to improve the volume of communication that 
goes on between a pastor and those she serves. Unfortunately, technology has also 
been the reason for hurt feelings, conflicts, and misunderstandings between 
pastor and people. It also contributes to feelings of isolation as personal, face-to- 
face interactions have become less vital for the functioning of a congregation. 
Pastors who responded to my surveys and interviews regarding platforms of 
communication were clear that email communication is for neutral letters and 
notes, only: general information, updates, announcements, etc. Any 
communication that is related to a conflict or a problem, that could be mis- 
interpreted, or that is really confidential needs to be shared in a face-to-face 
situation. This holds true for any type of electronic social media communication 
platform. The nature of e-communication is such that it allows people to speak 
without feedback from the listener, it instills a sense of separateness from the 
person being addressed and there is no way to accurately express humor or 
sarcasm, sympathy or understanding—all responses that rely a lot on body 
language to convey. 

‘Tod Bolsinger addresses the natural instinct of responding “like to like.” 
For instance, upon receiving an email that contains criticism, a pastor may be 
tempted to respond back via email. Bolsinger says this is a no-no. “Stay connected 
to your critics,” he says. Respond to non-personal communication (email, ete) 
with personal connection (invite for coffee, call on phone, etc) Tim Stevens 
advocates for the same, although he does allow for phone calls to be acceptable, 
“Do not use email or text for problems. Phone calls or face to face only.” 

Once we choose the right mode of communication, what we are trying to 
say becomes our focus. Good communication that is life-giving and relationship- 
building takes into account several levels of understanding: the actual words 
being spoken, the underlying emotions and feelings behind those words, and the 
perception and underlying emotions of the person who is hearing those words. 


cultural relationships in their discussion on “communicative competence” in 
which listening plays a vital role; there must be listening to personal narratives 
and experiences surrounding cross-cultural situations—both negative and positive 
experiences are needed. Dharmaraj, Dharmaraj and Lyght’s message to anglo 
pastors is to, “Listen when minority and ethnic-minority pastors talk about their 
frustrations, pain, and feelings of hurt and rejection. Do not ignore them or 
assume it is their own making.” 

It is, perhaps, the complexity of interpersonal communication that is the 
cause for so much anxiety, stress, and conflict in the life of the church. “Very few 
leaders fail because they made the wrong decisions. But many fail because they 
didn't take time to communicate their decisions to the right people, at the right 
time, in the right order. In my experience, I'd say 20 percent of leadership is 
making the right decisions. The other 80 percent is appropriately communicating 
those decisions.” (Stevens) In my interviews with pastors I heard some nuggets of 
wisdom regarding communication: 1. Teach [or perhaps say] the same thing ten 
different ways, (this echoes another respondent who said that a pastor must 
always over-communicate), and 2. interact with people more than paper. 

Since communication is often more about listening than speaking, there 
are a couple more gems to hold on to: 1. be aware that the person who is careful 
about when they speak is usually the one to listen to, and 2. if you are given the 
same criticism three times from three different sources, then you should treat it as 
true even if you don’t personally believe it. This may seem like a controversial 
policy to implement but it has some important qualities to it: it honors the people 
you are serving because you have paid attention to their concern, it makes you 
address the hard truth that people’s perceptions may be inaccurate and you need 
to address the divide between your reality and your congregation’s reality, and 
just maybe, it may point out a truth to you that you have been trying to avoid. 

Connection It may seem obvious but a good pastoral leader needs to 
genuinely love his people; there cannot be any of this “I love them but I don't have 
to like them" stuff. If a pastor has reached the point where he is not able to 
genuinely love those whom he is serving, then it may be time to leave that 
position. One pastor interviewed made it clear that if you can’t love your people 
you can't work with them. Bishop Ernest S. Lyght wrote that a universal need 
from pastoral leadership is for a pastor to have a “genuine and unqualified love of 
people”; and the congregation wants to know that their pastor loves them. In 
Leadership on the Line, the authors ask, “What is on the line?” The answers: 
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making a difference in people's lives, the creation of life-giving communities, and 
love. 

Karl Vaters focuses his writings on the benefits and strengths of small 
churches. Since most pastors serve small churches, it may be a relief to hear that 
there are only two things that he sees as needed for a healthy church—particularly 
a small healthy church: they should love and worship Jesus, and they should love, 
serve, and make disciples of others. Small churches should prioritize relationships 
over programs. The connections we create with our congregations will be the 
vehicles that move our churches forward into the future, even in the face of 
continual change and challenges. 

Conflict Management Any relationship will have conflict. It is my 
belief that if there is no conflict then at least one of the parties in the relationship 
is not really in the relationship. It was no surprise that several pastors in my study 
talked about conflict. Wisdom that was shared included being able to listen and 
really hear someone's anger and pain without making excuses for yourself or 
lashing out, practicing non-defensive [reactive] ways, responding with 
compassion, listening to people even or especially when they do not agree with 
you, learning how to mediate. Many pastors, while not using the exact words, 
referenced self-differentiation which is the capacity to remain your own person, 
yet in relationship to another. 

In his seminal book, Generation to Generation, Edwin Friedman applies 
Family Systems Theory to leadership in the church. Instead of a pastor/leader 
who stands out too much from the “family” or, at the other extreme, blends in too 
much, Friedman points to a more organic relationship. “If a leader will take 
primary responsibility for his or her own position as “head” and work to define his 
or her own goals and self, while staying in touch with the rest of the organism, 
there is a more reasonable chance that the body will follow.” This is the work of 
self-differentiation. 

Pastors can easily become the target of anger, anxiety, frustration, and 
identified as the cause of everything wrong in the church from stains on the 
fellowship hall carpet to the national church's stance on immigrant rights. One 
interviewee reminded me that in times of trouble congregations will point to 
policy, programs and pastor as the source of the conflict. A pastor can be sure that 
he will become “the issue” for many people who are unable to distinguish between 
him and the problem at hand. In the words of one pastor interviewed, 
“Remember, it’s not about you.” Self-differentiation will enable a pastor to 
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respond in life-giving ways; with compassion, good listening skills, with the ability 
to creatively problem solve, with appropriate levels of humility and with 
authentic, loving responses, Of course, this is not easy and requires intentionality 
around self-awareness, emotional intelligence, and a desire to grow and mature as 
a follower of Jesus and leader of people. “I have often witnessed ‘autoimmune 
disease’ in troubled churches. There is fierce overreaction. These churches are in 
more danger from their immature leaders than from the contentious issues.” 
(Steinke) Steinke is not the only one to address immaturity in leadership: “When 
spiritually or emotionally immature people are formally empowered to lead God's 
people, differences in interests that arise will usually lead to unhealthy conflict 
management.” (Burns, Chapman & Guthrie) 

Contflict is not always about what is brought to the pastor. On occasion a 
pastor must go to the conflict, or even create conflict in order to bring about 
change. From two pastors who have weathered their fair of share of challenging 
situations, I received these mandates for good pastoral leadership: be able to take 
a stand against bad behavior and be able to call out toxic behavior, Indeed, the 
saying that the church is not a haven for the righteous but a hospital for sinners is 
proven over and over again as God’s people engage in behavior that is death- 
dealing rather than life-giving. While it is easier to pretend not to see it or to 
excuse it for one reason or another, doing so will only create a wound that will 
fester and eventually burst, spreading contamination throughout the 
congregation. 
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Skill #5 





Practicing 
good 
self-care 


Anyone who has spent time as a pastor knows that it is easy to fill every 
waking moment with work. The needs are great, as is the desire to serve; 
otherwise, we wouldn't be doing this work. Pastors who are able to excel in all the 
areas previously discussed: leadership style and identity, relationship building 
and maintaining, and vision and mission are those who maintain an appropriate 
level of self-care. Self-care is, again, a multi-faceted area of focus since our “self” 
has more than one aspect to it. 

Spirit It is tempting as a pastor to assume that since one’s work is focused 
on spiritual matters that one’s spirit is getting the care that it needs. This is not 
true. Many of the pastors I interviewed spoke of the importance of continual 
spiritual growth through spiritual practices such as daily prayer, devotional 
reading of scripture (not studying for next week's sermon!) and a relationship 
with a spiritual director. Bishop Hagiya lists “the big 3” of spiritual leadership, 
the first one being a “deep well of faith.” Peter Scazzero gets right to the point by 
boldly stating that superficial spirituality is not OK. If we refer back to the 
discussion on self-differentiation we are reminded that spiritually immature 
people often create the conflict they are trying to avoid. 

Emotions Again, it is helpful to have another person involved in care for 
the self. Healthy relationships allow us a place to process what we are feeling and 
experiencing, they create safe places for us to be “off the clock” as a pastor, and 


and offer ways to encourage improvement. The findings indicate that although 
clergy generally understand themselves to be healthy, the rate of chronic disease 
related to obesity was incredibly high in those surveyed. While this study was 
done with Methodist pastors, the results are not unique to that denomination. 
“[The findings indicate] health problems for United Methodist clergy also hint at a 
larger problem among clergy more broadly. Episcopal, Unitarian, Presbyterian, 
and Lutheran denominations are among those who see distressing signals in their 
health insurance claims and data.” (Byasse & Proeschold-Bell) 

Physical health includes both activities that strengthen and tone the body 
but also times of rest and recovery. Peter Scazzero lists the four characteristics of 
unhealthy leaders: 1, low self-awarenes, 2. they prioritize ministry over marriage 
or singleness, 3. they do more activity for God than their relationship with God 
can sustain, and 4, they lack a work/sabbath rhythm. While each person must 
find the rhythm that best suits themselves and their family, it seems that a full day 
of rest and refreshment would be helpful, if not vital, to a pastor's physical, 
emotional, and spiritual well-being, not to mention that of their family. One 
interviewee made this prophetic statement, “Those who do not [stay rested and 
prayerful] end up starting fires that they then have to put out.” 

All of these areas of self-care happen when a leader exercises discipline in 
their life. I have noticed that Lutherans do not like to speak much of “discipline.” 
In fact, that word was never used in any responses. There were some comments 
such as “develop a regular practice” or “be a disciple.” However the concept is 
framed, it comes down to discipline and intentionality. 


they offer encouragement and support that, hopefully, is unconditional. Having a 
therapist received as much mention as having a spiritual director in my 
conversations with pastors. Relationships of all kinds are needed outside the 
congregation. Many pastors value the relationships they have with colleagues— 
both within the denomination and in others. One pastor specifically said, “don't 
bea lone ranger.” Heifetz echoes the sentiment: “The lone warrior myth of 
leadership is a sure route to heroic suicide.” It is easy to let our work in the parish 
dominate everything, but attention must be paid to other relationships—such as. 
those with family and friends. Creating a network of support can sometimes be an 
afterthought but it should be more intentional for all pastors. 

Emotional health is vital to good leaders in the church. People who feel 
good do better work than those who are struggling. When church leaders thrive, is 
it more likely that they will influence their congregations for the better. From Karl 
Vaters, “The underlying reality is that you can't build a healthy church under the 
leadership of an emotionally unhealthy pastor.” 

Mind While connected to emotional and spiritual care, care for the mind 
can be its own discipline. Pastors, particularly Lutherans and other mainline 
pastors, spend a lot of time in seminary. For more than one pastor I have spoken 
with, the emphasis on a faith tradition that “thinks” rather than just focusing on 
“feelings” was a huge draw. Clearly, the mind is an important part of the human 
experience, How are we caring for our minds? Just as we should continue to grow 
spiritually, we should continue to grow intellectually; through continuing 
education opportunities, reading, and conversation with other professionals about 
intellectual ideas. One pastor mentioned the importance of diversifying our 
bookshelves; are we reading outside our comfort zones, reading the voices from 
the margins, reading books by people we disagree with? What is activating our 
minds and keeping them sharp and interested? By the same token, how are we 
letting our minds take a Sabbath? What hobbies are we engaged with that have 
nothing to do with the church? Occasionally, for good self-care, we should allow 
our minds to rest and take a break from the difficult and challenging topics. 

Body Despite a general cultural awareness that physical health is 
important, when approaching matters of self-care, many pastors fail to prioritize 
this fourth aspect. The physical health of clergy has become enough of a concern 
that The Duke Endowment (Duke Divinity School) funded the Duke Clergy Health 
Initiative, started in 2011, to study clergy health in the United Methodist Church 
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Cont. Ed & 
Websites 


California Lutheran University Executive Skills for Church Leaders 
Catalyst West Coast 

Church Disrupt (@ pushpay.com) 

ELCA Family Systems Academy 

Festival of Homiletics 

Healthy Congregations 

Healthy Start 

Intercultural Development Indicator 
Kaleidescope Institute 

Lombard Mennonite Peace Center 

Music that Makes Community 
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Rockwood Leadership Institute 
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Zephyr Point: The Art of Transitional Ministry 


General continuing education topics 
Appreciative Inquiry 

Boundaries 

Chaplaincy 

Congregational size relating to behavior 
Cultural Competency 

Emotional Intelligence 

*Family Systems 

Head-of-Staff training 

Leadership—from many and varied resources: business, self-help, psychology, ete 
Missional studies 

Non-profits—how they function, etc. 
Parenting 
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Zscheile, Dwight J. The Agile Church: Spirit-Led Innovation in an Uncertain 
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Personality/Behavioral 

Myers-Briggs; DISC; Enneagram 

Behavioral Covenanting; Emotional Intelligence 
*Systems Theory 
Technology training for online worship and ministry 


Websites and Personalities 

Blogs—find some online communities to help build a reading list 
Christian Century (also available as hardeopy magazine) 
Facebook—study and resource sharing, 

Geez (also available as hardcopy magazine) 

Working Preacher 

Youtube—it is up-to-date and relevant 

Brown, Brene 

Heifetz, Ronald 

*Nieuwhof, Carey 

Ortberg, John 

*Rainer, Thom 

Schein, Edgar 

Stanley, Andy 

"Steinke, Peter 

Warren, Rick 
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